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PRACTICAL INFIDELITY. 
BY REV. JASON WHITMAN. 


My pear Frienp— You seemed surprised, the other day, to hear 
me speak as strongly as I did, in regard to the prevalent infidelity of 
our day, and of our community. And you expressed an earnest desire 
that I would avail myself of an early opportunity to give you my views 
upon the subject, more distinctly and fully than I could at that time, in 
a desultory and brief conversation. As I now attempt to comply with 
your request, let me assure you that I did not employ those words, 
“* The prevalent infidelity of the day,” without thought and reflection. 
For I most sincerely believe that there is, widely prevalent in the 
community, at the present time, a latent, but paralyzing spirit of unbe- 
lief. In whatever direction I look, I perceive indications of its exist- 
ence, and of its deleterious influence. I meet with these indications in 
the Christian Church, technically so called, as well as out of it; and 
among those who would gladly be regarded as the friends of religion, 
as well as among those who openly avow themselves its opposers. I 
allude not to any disbelief of the fact of Christ’s existence, nor of 
the historic truth of the Christian records. I allude not to any disbelief 
of the heavenly origin, nor yet to any speculative doubts, even, of the 
divine authority, of our holy religion. There is, I am aware, infidelity 
on these points in the community. But it is much less extensive, and 
much less deleterious in its influences, than the infidelity to which I 
have alluded. Do you ask in what this infidelity consists? I answer 
that it consists in a disbelief of our Saviour’s qualifications as a teacher, 
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and in the practical denial of the adaptation of his instructions to the 
existing condition of society, and the ordinary wants of men. 

My position, then, you perceive, is, that there are many in the com- 
munity — nay, more, that there are some among the professed fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus, — who have no real, living, controlling belief 
in him whom they call Lord and Master, as one well qualified to give 
instruction, either in regard to the great purpose of life, or for the 
guidance of the daily conduct. I might refer, in proof of my position, 
to the fact, which must be obvious to every one, that the state of society 
in professedly Christian communities, falls far, very far below the 
standard of the New Testament. But should I refer to this obvious 
fact, it might be said that this is to be accounted for on other grounds 
than want of faith. I will refer, therefore, to the more stariling —if 
not equally obvious — fact, that men, who profess to be the friends of 
religion, will indirectly avow the very disbelief to which I have alluded, 
by speaking in terms of contempt and ridicule of any one who is hon- 
estly endeavoring to render unreserved, universal, and conscientious 
obedience to all Christ’s instructions. 

What, for example, are the instructions of our heaven-sent Saviour 
in regard to the true purpose of life? If Iam not much mistaken, 
one great object of Christianity, in regard to each individual, is to 
change the purpose of life, to elevate the motives of action, and to 
transfer the affections from the objects upon which they are usually 
fastened, to other and higher and holier objects. The revelations of 
the Gospel change the whole appearance of life, and of all its various 
scenes and labors. They open within us, if 1 may so speak, a spiritual 
vision. To the natural eye, the objects of sense, the honors and pos- 
sessions of this world seem to be the great and important realities. To 
the spiritual vision, the spirit, its developement, welfare and interests 
are the only enduring realities. ‘To the natural eye, men’s places of 
business, their stores, shops or farms are only scenes of labor and effort, 
put forth for the purpose of securing the comforts of life, or of accu- 
mulating the riches of earth. To the spiritual vision, these places 
become the scenes of spiritual exercises and conflicts, of spiritual pro- 
gress or of spiritual deterioration. The true purpose of life, according 
to the Gospel, if I understand it aright, is to promote the improvement 
of the spirit, in all Christian graces and virtues, and in that way pre- 
pare the soul for the enjoyment of God. He who has a living faith 
in the Saviour, a faith which shapes the very purposes of his being, 
will feel that wealth, that honor, that any or all the possessions of life 
are nothing, in themselves considered — that the question, for example, 
whether he shall be a poor man or a rich man, is one, in itself, of very 
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little consequence, in its relation to his highest spiritual interests, But 
he will, at the same time, feel, and feel deeply, too, that the question 
whether he will so improve the circumstances of either wealth or 
poverty, in which he may be placed, as to make them minister to his 
spiritual growth, is one, which in view of the capacities and duration of 
his spiritual nature, is of the utmost importance. Suppose, then, that 
a young man, of amiable disposition, of pleasing manners, and of 
commanding talents, become fully imbued with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, and consecrate himself entirely and unreservedly to the service of 
God and the cultivation of the spiritual life. And suppose, too, that, 
as the natural consequence of this self-consecration to the service of 
God and the higher interests of the soul, he foregoes opportunities 
which might otherwise have been enjoyed for gaining riches or securing 
honor. Would not many in the community, would not some profess- 
ing Christians, so called, regard that young man as a fanatic, as beside 
himself; or at least, as acting a very foolish part? The young man 
may say to them, “I honestly believe that Christ teaches that we should 
live for the spirit, that the promotion of the best interests of the spirit 
should be the supreme object of desire and of effort; that whenever 
the interests of the world come in conflict with the interests of the soul, 
the former are to be at once and without hesitation sacrificed to the 
latter.’ The young man may tell them all this, and may prove to 
them the correctness of his position by the instructions of the New 
Testament, and still they will look upon him and will speak of him 
with contempt, and will regard him as beside himself in living for the 
eternal interests of the soul, rather than for the fleeting things of earth. 
They will even admit the correctness of his views of the tenor and 
force of Christ’s instructions, when considered in the abstract, while 
yet they will regard his conscientious obedience to these instructions, 
in the ordinary pursuits and the daily walk of life, as the part of folly. 
And is there not, I ask, in all this, a strong indication of the want of a 
living faith in Christ, as one well qualified to give appropriate instruc- 
tions in regard to the true purpose of life; a latent, but paralyzing 
infidelity ? 

The same infidelity is manifested in regard to some of the essential 
truths of the Gospel, when viewed in the light of important practical 
principles. One of the great central truths of the Gospel is the common 
brotherhood of the whole human family amid all its varieties of form 
and color and race. Our Saviour teaches us to overlook the narrow 
limits of nation and race, and the superficial distinctions of form and 
color, and to regard all men as our brethren, children alike of one 
common Father. It is upon this great principle that many of his practi- 
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cal instructions are based. If we were to kneel, in company with any 
of the human family, with the tawny savage, or with the dark-skinned 
negro, for the purpose of lifting our voices in unison with theirs in 
prayer to God, the one common address which would flow alike from 
all our lips, would be, ‘* Our Father who art in heaven.” And does 
not that prayer, “Our Farner,” as it rises in sweet harmony from the 
lips of men of all races and all colors, bind them most closely together 
in the indissoluble bonds of a common spiritual brotherhood ? 

But suppose we attempt to practise upon this great central truth of 
the Gospel, and urge men to regulate their treatment of their fellow- 
men by the thought that all are brethren of the same family, and chil- 
dren of the same Father. Suppose that we point out the inconsistency 
of slavery or of war with this great truth, and show, as we easily may, 
that neither can exist where it is embraced with a hearty and a living 
faith. Should we not be denounced by many who enrol themselves as 
the followers of the Lord Jesus, as crazy fanatics? Indeed, we need 
not resort to supposition. We may appeal to fact. Are not those, 
who are at this time pleading for the immediate emancipation of the 
slave, those who contend that the spirit and the practice of war are 
utterly inconsistent with the spirit of the Gospel, denounced by many 
who regard themselves as good Christians, as crazy fanatics? Sup- 
pose, still farther, that we show, as we certainly can, that the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks is utterly inconsistent with the belief of this great 
central truth of the Gospel, the common brotherhood of man, and 
basing our exhortations upon Christian instructions, entreat our neigh- 
bor to refrain from a pursuit which he must know is dealing death 
around upon his brethren, should we not be, nay, are we not denounced 
as meddlesome fanatics? And yet what have we done? All admit 
that the Gospel teaches the common brotherhood of man. And most 
men express their admiration of this truth, of its beauty and sublimity, 
when viewed in the abstract. But men are nowhere to be found in the 
abstract, and it is absurd to talk about their being brethren in the ab- 
stract. If the common brotherhood of the human family be a truth, 
it must be so in its application to men as they are found upon the face 
of the earth, of different nations, different races and different complex- 
ions. And if there be any value in this truth, it is valuable not merely 
as the statement of a fact, but as the enunciation of a principle, from 
which important practical inferences are drawn. If our Father in 
Heaven has seen fit. to make known, through Christ, as an important 
truth, the common brotherhood of man, it was because he would have 
his children treat each other as brethren. Proceeding, then, upon this 
Gospel principle, we say to our fellow-man, that dark-skinned African, 
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who has been robbed of himself, whom thou art holding in bondage, 
and whom thou regardest as a part of thy chattels, to be sold with thy 
horses and thy mules, that man, we say to him, is thy brother, and asks 
at thy hand a brother’s treatment. We say to rulers, to the general 
at the head of his army, and to the army itself, when drawn up in bat- 
tle array, “‘ That opposing army whose ranks you are anxious to mow 
down with the instrument of death, is only a band of your own breth- 
ren, children of the same common Father, members of the same spirit- 
ual family. It may be, that with your present feelings they may seem 
to you enemies. But if you will only put the Gospel-telescope to your 
eye and view them through the Christian lens, they will be brought 
near to you, and will be magnified into spiritual beings, and will seem 
only brethren, to be treated with fraternal kindness and love.” And so 
too, we say to him who is engaged in the traffic in intoxicating drinks, 
* That man whom thou art helping to reduce to a condition ten-fold 
worse than death, by administering, for gain, to his depraved appetite, 
that man,” we say to him, “is thy brother, entitled to receive at thine 
hand a brother’s watchful care, a brother’s self-sacrificing love.” And 
yet, for simply saying this, for urging men to practise upon what they 
themselves admit to be the great and important principles of the Gos- 
pel, we are denounced as beside ourselves, as ultraists and fanatics. 
And does not this state of public sentiment in regard to slavery, war 
and intemperance, indicate a great want of faith in the adaptation of 
the principles of the Gospel to the existing condition of society and the 
actual wants of men? 

It is the same in regard to important practical precepts. Our Saviour 
says, ‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, that do ye 
unto them.” This all admit to be a precept of the Gospel. Men pro- 
fess to admire its inherent beauty, and its perfect completeness as a 
theoretical principle, and they delight to hear it dwelt upon and urged 
home upon the hearts and consciences, as long as it is done in general 
terms and without particular applications. But in what does the beauty 
of this precept consist? Is it not in its adaptation to the daily practice 
of life, to the ordinary relations and intercourse of society? I have 
said that all admit this to be a Gospel principle. But if so, is it not 
binding upon the followers of Christ, and binding upon them in regard 
tothe details of their conduct? It was intended, as I sincerely believe, 
to be taken by every Christian, as the guide of his conduct in all the 
various social relations and intercourse of life. We say, therefore, to 
the merchant, “Take this principle, of doing to others as thou wouldst 
have others do to thee, into thy store and behind thy counter, as the 
guide of all thy representations and all thy dealings there.” We say 
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to the mechanic, “ Take it with thee to thy place of labor, and let it 
prompt thee to all that faithfulness in thy work which thou wouldst thy- 
self desire in the mechanic whom thou mightest thyself employ.” We. 
say to the farmer, “‘ Take it with thee, as thou carriest the productions 
of thy farm to the market, and let it prompt thee to give, in quality and 
in measure, what thou wouldst desire, wert thou thyself the purchaser.” 
But when we attempt to apply this principle, thus particularly, we are 
called ultraists, and are told that men must starve if they attempt to 
carry this principle out into all the daily transactions of business; that 
it is beautiful in theory, but that it is not adapted to the store, the work- 
shop or the market. And what, I ask, is this but the rankest infidelity ? 
what but saying, in reality, though in other words, that our Saviour was 
a beautiful theorizer, but was utterly unqualified to give instructions 
adapted to the daily and ordinary wants of men ? 

Still further, the Saviour directs that, when one cheek is smitten, no 
feelings of revenge shall be cherished, but that the other cheek shall be 
turned to the smiter. This language, it is true, is figurative. But, if 
not understood in its literal import, can it be regarded in any other 
light than as inculcating a peaceful spirit of forbearance? But, sup- 
pose that an individual should adopt the principle implied in this pre- 
cept as the guide of life, simply to the extent authorized by the apostle, 
when he says, “As much as lieth in you live peaceably with all 
men.” And suppose that, in obedience to this principle, he suffers 
insults and injuries to pass him unnoticed, that when reviled, he reviles 
not in return, and seeks in all things to render good for evil, blessing 
for cursing. Would he not be regarded by many as manifesting a 
great want of true manliness of spirit, and as acting a very foolish 
part? Would it not be said—is it not said—that these notions of 
peace and forbearance are beautiful in theory, but that they are utterly 
inapplicable to the present overbearing and contentious world? And 
does not this bring us back to the same want of faith in Jesus the 
Teacher, as its cause? Ihave thus explained what I meant by the 
“ prevalent infidelity of the day,” and endeavored, by a reference to 
the known state of the Christian community, to substantiate the position 
that there is much of this practical infidelity in professedly Christian 
communities, and that it is daily and hourly exerting a paralyzing in- 
fluence upon the power of the Gospel over men’s hearts and lives. 
There are other important views nearly connected with these, which I 
hope to present at some future time. 

Very truly yours. 
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A SONNET FROM THE GERMAN OF FRANCIS LIEBER. 
April, 1847. 


I saw, in dream, Herodotus appear, 
His pencil handing me. — Shall I portray 
Fresh victories — wars, both near and far away — 
The soldier’s conflict and the mother’s tear ? 
How skill and knowledge make alliance here ; 
That Nature, tamed, must Mind’s clear might obey, 
And Time and Pain, old conquerors, own his sway ;— 


There Hunger’s horrors at his sceptre jeer ? 

My master spake ; — Such deeds of proud emprise, 
Such mighty woes, escape not Clio’s page, 
But this thy Muse’s flying leaf shall say, 

They first did send — most worthy thought and wise — 


A battleship to quell a famine’s rage, 
And with good bread the foreign taunt repay. 


Nore BY THE auTHOR. —“ The debates on the despatching of the James- 
town to Ireland, were going on, while many of the British papers were pouring 
in most offensive and abusive taunts and railings on our Mexican war, our 
victories and our character. It is to this that I allude in the last line. That 
I speak, in the second stanza, of the telegraphic wires and the sulphuric ether 
needs no mention.” — The Translator fears that the compliment here paid us 
may only serve to set off our disgrace. A nation or government may well not 
let its left hand know what its right hand doeth, when with one it merely sends 
off a single vessel to transport individual charities to starving Ireland, and, 
while thus fighting with its left hand —its little finger as it were — against 
Irish famine, spends all its strength and resources, and even, sometimes, with 
famine on its side, in crushing, with strong right hand, poor Mexico. The 
Mission of the Jamestown, as far as that goes, is, of itself, a poetic and 
Christian fact. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. JOHN F. W. WARE. 
1 xines xix. 7, Arise and eat; because the journey is too great for thee. 


TueEse words were spoken to Elijah by an angel of the Lord. In 
the preceding chapter it is related that he had gained a signal victory 
over the priests of Baal. ‘The people with one accord had fallen on 
their faces and acknowledged “the Lord, He is God!” But the priests 
remained unmoved, still devoted to their own false deity. Then 
Elijah ordered them to be seized and put to death. And when 
word of it had come to Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, king of Israel, who 
had probably been the cause of his apostacy,—she herself being an 
idolatress, — she sent a messenger to him threatening to take his life in 
revenge before the morrow was passed. Then Elijah fled; and when 
he was gone a day’s journey into the wilderness, he was weary and 
discouraged, and prayed that he might die. But while he slept an 
angel of the Lord bade him arise and eat; and he arose and found a 
fire with a baken cake and a cruse of water; and when he was re- 
freshed he lay down again. But the angel of the Lord appeared a 
second time, saying, “Arise and eat; because the journey is too great 
for thee. And he arose and did eat and drink, and went in the strength 
of that meat forty days and forty nights unto Horeb, the mount of 
God.” ’ 

It is thus the angel of the Lord speaks unto each one of us. The 
journey is too great for us. He bids us arise and eat, and in the 
strength of that meat we too are able to go unto Horeb, the mount 
of God. 

Let us observe, too, that it is in the opening of the journey that he 
speaks, in the hour of the first discouragement, when the spirit with- 
in faints and would die; and that from the hour in which ‘the heart 
is opened to the reception of such succor, the journey is safe and 
plain, — it is onward, — till it brings us to Horeb, the mount of God. 

I take, therefore, these words, and the sentiment we may deduce 
from them, as not an inappropriate introduction to what I would lay 
before you this morning, of the necessity that we should in the outset 
of life, in our youth, provide ourselves with that sustenance which the 
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Creator freely offers, and the creature greatly needs ; the necessity that 
the young should rise and eat, because the journey is too great for 
them. 

‘The journey is. too great!” Ah! that is true. It is too great, 
this life-journey of ours, for us to take alone. It stretches out before 
the soul, an unknown, unmeasurable expanse. There are the marks 
of many feet upon it, but they are not many of them as of those who 
tread confidently and surely; they are not all of them as of those 
going the same way. There are land-marks, but they are some of 
them overthrown, some are obscured, and some have been taken down 
and reversed. There is broad sunlight ever above it, bathing its sum- 
mits and penetrating even the deep places of its valleys ; yet somehow 
there are mists ever rising to bewilder, and sometimes the blackness of 
darkness settles upon all things, so that, with everything to encourage, 
the wayfarer not unfrequently pauses in doubt, returns upon his steps, 
falters, despairs, is lost! The journey is too great for him. He too 
weak for its accomplishment. The farther he goes, the longer he 
struggles, the worse it will be for him, the harder to find the mount 
for which he has started. What, then, shall he do? How shall he 
prepare himself for the journey ? 

I answer in general ;—— By making use of all those means which can 
at any time aid the soul. I say, and I emphasize att, for there are 
very many who think that alJ means are not for the days of youth. 
But I would ask why anything which tends to spiritual progress should 
be forbidden simply on account of youth? Youth is the season of 
growth of one sort or another, of acquiring facility either in over- 
coming or yielding to temptations; the season of good spirits and of 
courage; itis also the season of want, of weakness, of doubt. Its 
importance as the introduction to life cannot be exaggerated. It is 
what spring is to the harvest in the natural world. It certainly has 
need, then, of aid, — of all the aid which can be given it. At what 
period of a man’s life can he have more need? What thing is there, 
that is ever to assist him, which will not be doubly valuable then? If I 
understand life rightly, it is the first steps which are peculiarly difficult, 
which require most watching and care, call for most circumspection and 
assistance. The child clings closest to its parent’s hand when it begins 
to walk. The boy keeps at his elbow the grammar and the dictionary. 
The man who is lame uses the crutch. These are not deferred until 
they can be done without, but are seized on in the moment of weak- 
ness, while they really are aids. And so it is in the life of the soul. 
The first steps are peculiarly difficult. If a man ever needs aid it is 
then. Let him wait till his character is established, and of what use 
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are they? Of just as much as the parent’s hand to the child that can 
walk, the grammar and dictionary to him that is master of the language, 
the crutch to him that can win a race. You would deem him very un- 
wise who should defer these till he could do without them ; and why is 
not he equally so who defers the means of spiritual power until he has 
passed from weakness to strength? ° 

Is the objection made that there are some services, some rites, some 
means, too sacred, too high for the comprehension of the young, for 
which they must wait the full strength of manhood, — the full birth of 
the spirit? I reply that I do not so understand our religion. It seems 
to me open to the humblest, the youngest. I see nothing in its sim- 
plicity a child may not understand; nothing in its demands, whether of 
act or ceremony, which youth may not answer,— is not bound to 
answer. If there can be said to be one glory in it above another, it is 
that it has no mysteries, no forbidden places ; that the feet of the lowli- 
est worshipper may tread its holiest place. To the child as well as to 
the parent, to the just turning sinner as to the long tried saint, every 
door of access is open, and all are bid come and eat, for the journey is 
great. In other religions it might be that the uninstructed votary must 
stand afar at the outer gate. Even the Jew must not approach beyond 
a certain limit, and then only to behold another offer up his sacrifice, — 
to see from without the curling smoke of his own incense ;_ but, thanks be 
to God! in this new Revelation it is not so. The whole temple is flung 
wide open, and every man may lay his own offering upon the altar. 
And this, which is a privilege, becomes a duty, — that which we can do, 
we must do. The powers God has given us we must exert, and by all 
means at all times seek to lessen the width and depth of that gulf which 
our sins have placed between us and him. 

Here, then, lies the duty, to do all that we can, — even life’s young- 
est traveller, — to bring us safely to Horeb, the mount of God. There 
is no one means from which we are debarred, no one too sacred for 
any seeker ; all are his of right, and they are wholly wrong who seek 
to draw the line and keep him away from any. What is more sacred 
than prayer? Is it not, indisputably, the greatest exercise of the hu- 
man soul? the direct intercourse of man with God? Is it not a privi- 
lege we enjoy in common with the angels? Yet you do not deny this 
to the child, the child in years, or the child in faith. You do not hold it 
out to him as a blessing he must hope to enjoy by and bye, as a reward 
of fidelity to his convictions of truth and duty. It is never a far-off 
beacon of his hope, never a goal. But you say, Seek God at once, — 
first, — call upon him in the hour of your feebleness, at the first motion 
of a desire; call, and He will answer. You teach the child upon 
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your knee to pray, and hallow that place in his heart as the first altar 
of sacrifice. You say to him that God loves the voices of little chil- 
dren, and hears their prayers, and blesses their lives. You feel that 
child and seraph stand together in that privilege; that youth and weak- 
ness cannot keep the one from what the other enjoys. So with the 
child in faith, As the young eaglet is encouraged in its first efforts, 
and taught to look upon the sun, even in its nest, so you encourage him 
to look up first to God. His sin, however dark, his spiritual weakness 
however great, you teach him is no barrier; that God waits to hear 
him and to bless him. You show him that that which is the highest 
act of angelic purity, may <lso be the first act of his penitence. Now, 
if this is so with that which is confessedly man’s highest privilege, his 
noblest duty, why should it be less so with any of the other means 
which come lower in the scale? By what law of right can you come 
in and draw a line below this? Howcan you consistenly admit his 
right to do, and the necessity of his doing that which is highest, and 
yet say that there is something below that, too sacred to be enjoyed 
except by them that have gone far in their journey, and borne the burden 
and heat of the day? Or, to bring the matter to the point to which I 
desire to come, how can you say that prayer is the duty of even the 
youngest Christian, — which you confess to be the highest act, — and 
yet deny to him the right of sitting at his Master’s table, which, upon 
any theological hypothesis, must stand below that, unless the Saviour 
be above the Father? You say that it has become the test of charac- 
ter, and that no young convert, child or man, has been sufficiently tested. 
But I say that Christ never made it a test of character, nor does God 
so consider it. Life is the test, and no one isolated act in it. You say 
that it involves things which the young cannot understand. But I say 
that is your idea of it, and not Christ’s. You have wrested it from its 
simplicity, made it to bear an interpretation which he did not put upon 
it, and therefore are these things hard to be understood. Take it back 
to the meaning it had when Christ instituted it, and when the first dis- 
ciples sat at it, and tell me, what better suited to young faith ; what 
easier to be understood; next to intercourse with God, what more 
strengthening; under any circumstances, what more cheering, than 
this communion with the Redeemer? So long as the rite is made to 
mean what it does, by so many religionists about us, even by some of 
our own number; so long as it is made to embrace so much as it does, 
I suppose youth and feebleness must be kept out; perhaps I would my- 
self keep them out lest they should be entering upon a mighty matter 
with false impressions. Still, it will not prevent me from feeling that 
they are cheated of their spiritual birth-right; that man has stood in 
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between the traveller and the angel, and snatched away the food that 
was prepared for the journey, and made the pilgrimage to the mount of 
God more hazardous and uncertain than God himself intended. 

My word to the young would be, — here is your place. Here is the 
body broken and the blood shed for you. Christ died for the weak. 
He is physician to them that are sick, and not to them that are whole 
and need no physician. He is the messenger who has prepared food 
for you, and touches you and rouses you from your sinful slumber, as 
did the angel of old, and bids you arise and eat, because the journey 
is great. It is in the beginning of the journey that he provides you 
with the means of accomplishing it. He does not, as some would have 
you think, wait until you have tottered and groped your way far on 
before he comes with his assistance, but as the day breaks, when the 
burden is first bound on, as the staff is grasped, before the sandals 
have tasted of the early dew, or the spirit drooped beneath the labor 
and the heat, he comes and provides you with what is needed for the 
way. Your place, I repeat it, then, is here, —at the table he spreads, 
at the feast to which he invites his saints, from which he would not turn 
even the vilest dog, but let him eat of the crumbs which drop, that he 
may one day himself sit with the children. Your place is here. Do 
not turn away. It is not I that say so, but your Saviour. Let men 
say what they will, the whole spirit of the Gospel shows that if there 
be any virtue in anything it is for the young, and ignorant and untried ; 
that Christ came to these, and all that he established, he established 
for them. ‘To them whose shoulders are yet fretted by the burden of 
the cross, on whom the yoke does not sit easily, on whose brow the 
thorn-crown presses wearily —who yet are restless in the mocking 
robe a world has thrown around them, to whom the spirit’s Calvary 
is veiled with darkness and dread, whose faith sees not the rended 
tomb of sin, and the triumphant resurrection of goodness, — to these 
the Saviour comes, and by his own experience and this last act of 
commemoration, would give them that which all reed. He would show 
them the way he went, and how he went, and encourage them 
to go. 

But perhaps you tell me that I have not shown you how it is 
that just this act is to help you, and you desire to know why it is 
so peculiarly beneficial to them that are young in years and young 
in righteousness. I have, however, given the answer already, in 
the general statement of the efficacy of all means, and the right 
that all have to them, and the especial service they are to the 
inexperienced beginner. Perhaps I can in no better way give you 
another reason than by an illustration. Let me suppose that you had 
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lost a near and dear friend, a father or a mother, or some other who 
had twined himself closely about your heart. Just as he is going away, 
he calls you to his bedside, and with tone and manner and look which 
have already put on something of the heavenly, speaks to you of the 
most solemn subjects connected with your being, and after earnestly 
commending you to God, as his parting request, asks that at certain 
periods you would withdraw yourself from the world’s cares and sins, 
would recall his words and looks, refresh your memory and your heart 
by living over that scene, and go back to duty and to trial with renewed 
purposes of fidelity to the task before you. I know you could not deny 
that friend. When the appointed season came, you would gladly re- 
call his desire, and fulfil it truly. And as you grew better and better, 
and drew, in your communion, closer to the spirit of that friend, and 
felt this means working within you to the effectual undoing of the bands 
of sin, you would not wait set times and seasons, but carry within you 
ever a chastened and blessing memory of that scene and that request. 
How many who have been hurried on by the allurements of sin, to 
whom all else has appealed in vain, have been saved from the yawning 
pit, by the hallowed memory of such a scene! How many have found 
by experience the potency of such a means! Now, your own thoughts 
have outrun my words, and you see my meaning. Christ is just this 
friend. We, as well as those who were actually present, hear the last 
tender words of love, the last exhortations to duty; for us, too, he 
prays, for we are of those who have believed on God through him, 
who are seeking a like oneness with him; to us he has made the re- 
quest that we will remember him. How can you deny him? No 
friend is nearer; none loves you better ; none has shown that love so 
clearly. Why do you not gladly press forward to do as he has asked ? 
Why not long for these seasons? You still say you are too young, and 
yet admit all that I have said; or do you not love Christ, and are you 
rather to be classed with Judas than with James and Jobn? If the 
first, away with the feeling; put it from your sight; bury it. If the 
second, purge your hearts, take in the Saviour, become his friend as he 
is yours, ready to do for him as he has done for you, and then 
you will feel that to the young this is a season of blessing and 
help; and as you go on gathering strength from the set seasons of 
remembrance, you shall find, within, a spirit that overleaps these, and 
keeps a perpetual feast of commemoration spread in the heart. 

And is it a matter of mere fancy, that the fact that the Saviour him 
self was a young man, may become a potent assistant in the work, and 
a reason why the young should cluster round, and be aided by him? 
Do we remember that he who exemplified every virtue had seen but 
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little, if any, more than thirty summers? that he was young, and that 
to have then shown’such ripened virtue proves him to have been long 
familiar with holy thoughts and things? | suspect that our admiration 
of such perfect self-discipline blinds us to the fact; and so the young, 
who are urged to a noble emulation by the examples of those near 
their own age, here lose the advantage the fact might give them. Be- 
sides, we know that it is a tendency of our natures to gather those 
around us who are nearly of our own age; and did we know nothing 
of the Saviour, we should at once imagine that his greatest interest 
would be in the young. Our knowledge of his great and absorbing 
interest in all men will preclude us from the idea of exclusiveness ; 
still, the fact will remain, that being man, as we believe him, in all 
points as ourselves, he must have been strongly drawn to and interested 
in the young. Facts prove that he was. Now these seem to me rea- 
sons why the young should be peculiarly drawn to and influenced by 
the Saviour; why they are peculiarly adapted to this commemoration, 
and it to them. For it is the embodiment of the life of Christ; that is 
all compressed into this one event which we celebrate. Here, then, is 
a new tie between you and your Saviour. You may come to him as a 
young man, one who has a peculiar feeling for your infirmities, one 
who had not outgrown youth, or forgotten its trials and temptations ; one 
who can and will sympathize in all your wants and desires, pity all 
your weakness, help you to relieve yourselves from every sin. Seek 
him, then, here where he waits for you. Seek him, for he seeks you, 
and he and his Father, who are one in spirit, will bless this bread 
which you shall eat; it shall sustain you in your journey, until your 
eyes shall be blessed with the vision of the mount of God. 

My young friends! You cannot be prepared too well for the jour- 
ney of life. You cannot have too much assistance. You cannot get 
too near God, or be too much like Jesus. Neither can you begin too 
soon, or strive too hard. You are fleeing a worse enemy than was 
Elijah the prophet; you have more than forty days and forty nights in 
a wilderness before you. The journey is too great for you to undertake 
alone. You need help, and it is nigh. Do not despise it. Do not bid 
it go its way this time. Do not plead youth, and urge By and bye. If 
Christ is of any value to man, it is in the hour of his weakness. If he 
ever sought him while on earth it was when the leprosy, or palsy, or blind- 
ness, or sickness were upon him; when either body or soul was dis- 
eased. It isso now. He has not changed. He is the same Christ, 
though our eyes see him not. He bears the feeble, the children in 
faith, in his arms. He comes, not so much in the moment of victory, 
as in the thick ‘of the struggle. Let, then, no opportunity pass by of 
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strengthening yourselves by communion with him. Prize them all, each 
as itcomes. Each in its own sphere is mighty. Prove themall. Far 
away lies the mount of God. You know not what is between you and 
it, but the way is not easy. You must toil; you must watch. Use all 
that God throws in your way to aid your toil and watching ; and when 
at last your feet shall stand upon that holy mountain, all that you have 
passed through will look as fair and calm as does the hushed world 
beneath the midnight moon, — its cares and sorrows and sins forgotten, 
while the angel of peace folds its wings above them. Yet forget not 
that it was in the outset of the journey that the angel bade the prophet 
eat; that it was then he was warned of its greatness and the sustenance 
that he needed ; that it was then it was provided for him. So it is with 
you now. Arise, then, and eat, because the journey is too great; 
and you shall go in the strength of this meat unto Horeb, the mount 
oF Gop! 





DEFICIENCY OF TENDERNESS IN THE RELIGIOUS CHAR- 
ACTER OF NEW ENGLAND. 


‘ Breathe not a whisper of his pride ; — 
He on the gloomy scaffold died, — 
Ignoble fall!” 
Longfellow’s ‘* Coplas de Manrique.” 


| ‘ 

When, in reading, we reach such a passage as this we have above 
quoted, we stop mechanically, and compare actual life with the repre- 
sentation of it. The result pains us. Ah, we sigh, this is poetry; and 
we feel half reproved, as though it were a weak, romantic wish to 
expect to find, in real daily life, those delicate touches of feeling. It is 
the “cry of the human,” or rather of the divine ; but we stifle it. Let 
us begin with a fair statement, going on to prove it if we may, and 
discover what reasons and what remedies exist. In the character of 
our people the element of tenderness is wanting. We are thoroughly 
New England. The granite of her rocks, and the clear, cold bite 
of her sea-winds, seem to have permeated our spirits, till we think, 
speak and act, clearly, coldly and effectively. We have so long stood 
in our Union, as the “ten that saved Sodom,” that perhaps we are in 
danger of, or have fallen into, a self-righteous tone —a dogged deter- 
mination to see things through our own eyes and no others. But the 
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features of our political character are clearly defined. Even to a pro- 
verb, we are keen, shrewd, rugged and inflexible. It is our religious 
character we would now mainly regard ; though we find it as difficult 
to draw the line of division, as to separate, in the Mosaic dispensation, 
the government of Jehovah, from that of the ‘ leaders of the people.” 
To our honor let it be acknowledged, that from our earliest colonial 
legisiation, every movement has been based on our religious principles, 
which, if they prove us misguided and fanatical, prove us also sincere ; 
and holding our religion not nominally but practically —a religion for 
time, as well as for eternity. It will not be denied that the expression 
of our laws alway has been, and still is severe. The Puritans have 
been frowned upon, and the religion made a scoff that produced such 
practical results. But they belonged to their times. That for which 
the nations were in waiting, they had conceived — the idea of civil and 
religious liberty. But the idea was in embryo. History will tell why, 
in the growth of the Puritans, there should have been a bias to the 
severe side, and posterity will palliate and excuse it as she best may. 
Pity, if, after the lapse of years, the idea is not now unfolded and 
brought out to the common light. If we had been half as faithful as 
our fathers, we should not now find ourselves under the vast strides of 
civilization up to the present time, in so small advance in our religious 
character. 

But let us not fall into the error we decry, that of severity. Let us 
say of our beautiful New England, “She is not spotless, for she is of 
the earth. ‘There are stains upon her white robe, many and foul; we 
will essay to wipe them off, and not jeer her to shame. She may falter 
and stumble among the ignorance and sin of the world; we will not 
forsake her, but lend her our filial hand to help. She is our mother, 
and we will be dutiful, reverent and loving children.” Let us rejoice 
that we were born of her, as we behold the fruits of her active benevo- 
lence. Asylums rise for the diseased bodies and minds of men — 
of her own children and of strangers, —for prevention as well as for 
cure. And it may not derogate much from her merit, that it is partly 
owing to her nature. She must work — must do something, as neces- 
sarily as the blood must circulate in a healthy system. No one would 
intimate that all these schemes of philanthropy and reform emanate 
from other than religious principle. What we say is, that among us, 
our religious character in its being good, more than in its doing good is 
open to much questioning. Behold our noble army of reformers. The 
slave and the inebriate shall witness before God and man in their be- 
half—and they shall witness for themselves, that they lack the one 
thing needful to reform — the tenderness that was in Christ. Did ever 
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any political cause excite such intemperance of language, such violent 
and oppressive statements and measures, as they have unhesitatingly 
used? With difficult and small success their charity labors to allow 
the conscientiousness of those, who, conscientious in all things, refuse 
heart and hand to some of their measures. How often are they brand- 
ed with wilful blindness or selfish supineness ! 

Look at the fellowship of our churches. See the congregation, who 
year after year have together come up to the “ Temple of the Lord,”— 
who see the changes of life pass over one another —the dark hair 
turning, thread by thread, to the “old man’s crown of honor” — while 
the deep furrows are lining themselves along the sunken brow ; — the 
young children coming out one after another till the family is grouped ; 
who know that disappointment and sorrow, sickness and death, have 
crossed each other’s threshold ; who take in the same tones of counsel 
and reproof, whose aspirations ascend on the same breath, to the same 
God and Father of them all : — see them thus bound together in spiri- 
tual sympathy —so unmindful of the relation—so ignorant of. it. 
Together launched upon the sea of life, thus placed in company with 
just those whom a great God in his wisdom chose, they ignore their 
common issue and end ; and so, drift out upon “ that wide ocean that 
rolls round all the world.” How little is there of that tenderness which 
must unite all in Heaven ! 

As to points of doctrine — in all that comes under the cognizance of 
the intellect, our Liberal Christians, here in these New England States, 
set an example, whose light might well stream across the waters, to 
pierce the mists of prejudice or intolerance that encircle a ‘ World’s 
Convention,” or an “Evangelical Alliance.” As concerns the free, 
unfettered movements of the heart, if not in all relations of life, certain- 
ly in their denominational relations, many other sects have advantage 
over them. Every where, however, there is lack enough of this 
Christian compassion, this divine tenderness of him who could say to 
the sinner, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee.” With what holy horror 
would religious men and women repudiate the emotions of their own 
souls, if they led to such an expression! They would accuse them- 
selves of temporizing, of endeavoring to gloss over the wrong, and 
make the worse appear the better part, of wilfully blinding their con- 
science to moral distinctions. They would have serious fears of en- 
couraging wrong-doing, and solemn hesitation at thus removing them- 
selves from their position of opposition to sin. The church militant ! 
Would to God that his servants would no longer enrol themselves under 
that banner, when the need, if it ever existed, has long since passed 
away ! 

VOL. 1y. 26* 
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Sin feels its separation from Truth keenly enough: and the tender 
piety of the good, is the bad man’s keenest pang. Could we but look 
in upon those guilty hearts, we should find them, if cased to reproof 
and reproach, yet sensitive and sore to compassion, to commiseration. 
Mrs. Child, who preaches no less sacredly than she of whom she 
speaks, says of Dorothea L. Dix: —‘* Among the hundreds of crazy 
people with whom her sacred mission has brought her into companion- 
ship, she has not found one individual, however fierce and turbulent, 
that could not be calmed by Scripture and prayer, uttered in low and 
gentle tones. The power of the religious sentiment over these shat- 
tered souls seems perfectly miraculous. The worship of a quiet, lov- 
ing heart affects them like a voice from heaven. But let not the for- 
malist suppose that he can work such miracles as these in the professed 
name of Jesus. Vain is the Scripture and the prayer repeated by rote. 
They must be the meek utterance of a heart overflowing with love ; 
for to such only do the angels lend their voices.” An exemplification 
of the spirit of Christian love runs through all Mrs. Child writes. We 
must remember all are not radically bad; and there are many souls 
straining after holiness and happiness, who need the word of assurance, 
of sympathy; who need praise — the just and honest praise of “ well 
done.” It comes like glad sunshine into the fearful heart, overcharged 
as it often is, and overclouded as at times is the mind of the wisest and 
best. Ah! we need not so much fear true praise. It is so near akin 
to gratitude, that it is blessed to giver and receiver. And sometimes 
our souls have yearned to hear the natural, free, fearless gush of heart- 
felt approbation bestowed on the expecting child. Such as we remem- 
ber from our mother, in those days of childhood, which, golden though 
they be, are full of trials, needing far more tenderness of dealing than 
- we are apt in after life to realize. Religious people of these days seem 
to have a morbid fear of influence; and this cold calculation upon the 
results of what they say and do, gives the impression of it, as good 
acting, rather than the earnest meaning, and very truth of the soul laid 
open. Others perceive an under current, a double dealing, and the 
proud human heart, and the upright, heaven-aiming heart are both set 
against it. If gentle Nature feared her influences might injure us, if 
our God and Father feared to love us, and speak to us, and give us 
peace and comfort, steeped in error and guilt as the best of us are, 
what would be our lot’s portion on the earth ! 

We have implied, if not asserted, that our Liberal Christians, while 
they go far, far beyond all other sects in active benevolence, more 
especially fail in this tone of tender feeling. In seeking for causes, 
perhaps we shall soonest reach the root of the matter, by applying to 
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Liberal Christianity, that which has been said of Christianity in gener- 
al. ‘* The further spread of Christianity is not merely desired by Chris- 
tians, but is devoutly looked for as a probable event. We ought, how- 
ever, to remember that it may spread, it may continue to spread in the 
way in which of late years it has — superficially but not deeply; that 
is to say, everywhere raising the tone of moral sentiment — purifying 
the domestic atmosphere, removing from view, throughout Christian 
countries, whatever is morally offensive; cherishing and promoting 
benevolent enterprises, and in a word diffusing on all sides a vital sen- 
sitiveness, and bringing all minds into a habit of benevolent reflective- 
ness. It may do all this, and it may do it to an extent of which we 
cannot now calculate the consequences ; and yet, as at present, it may 
be making little or no progress as a deep spiritual power, evolving 
mighty counteractive influences within the bosoms of men individually.” 
The writer: adds that a certain individual’s mood of mind exhibits 
what the last fifty years have been doing for us, under the light — light, * 
rather than warmth, of a purified Christianity. It is not that tendency 
to unrestrained speculation and skepticism said to attach to -Protestant- 
ism, and which has had its course in*'Germany, that we are now speak- 
ing of: but it is a silent influence over the moral sentiments of a cul- 
tured people, which springs from the wide diffusion of the Gospel 
itself; we mean the Gospel freed from corruptions, but bereft of pow- 
er. We are, however, accosted, and perhaps angrily, with the question, 
“What then? Do you intend to say that truth, purely enounced, can 
operate to bring about its own rejection?” Yes, we are bold to affirm 
that it does so, if it be not ministered in the plenitude of its forces; it 
is doing so now, to an extent little thought of; and it will go on doing 
so, unless those renovations of the spiritual life come in, which might 
lodge Christianity far more firmly than at present in the minds of men. 
And having applied this particularly to the Unitarian denomination, we 
bring forward the testimony of one of its noblest advocates. ‘* We 
may speak of Christian theology as composed of three elements : — the 
rational, the philanthropic, the doctrinal. The two former marked the 
two first stages of our denomination; but we have not, as we should, 
exhibited the latter. How shall we remedy our want? We must 
discover that want—the need of that humble, glowing piety in the 
individual soul brought into intimate communion with God. ‘The great 
point to solve, is, how to bring the spul into the closest and happiest 
relation to God.” 

When we have learned this, we shall have learned of a remedy for 
this national and denominational fault of character — severity. When 
we think, and feel, aud speak with less severity, we shall wear no more 
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these unquiet, sad, distressed faces. We shall sometimes look joyful — 
and often, very often, be so. Then it shall no more be said of us, 
“You Unitarians do not enjoy your religion,” but we shall win many 
souls to our happy fellowship. 


E. 8. S. 


SONG OF THE QUILL.* 


In attitude most grotesque, 
With eyes too weary to wink, 
The Parson sat at his old green desk, 
A-plying his pen and ink. 
Write! write! write! 
Like a horse that goes round in a mill — 
And still with a voice of dreadful delight 
He sang the Song of the Quill ! 


Write! write! write! 
When the eye of morn looks red, 
And Write! write! write! 
When honest folks are abed ! 
It’s oh! to be wrecked and thrown 
On the shore of the barbarous Turk, — 
Where a man can say his soul’s his own, — 
If this is Christian work ! 


Write! write! write! 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Write! write! write! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim. 
Text and context and theme — 
And theme and context and text: 
Till I almost seem in a waking dream, 
And do n’t know what comes next. 


* These verses were recited at a dinner given tothe Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers at the Revere House, on Tuesday of the Anniversary week. 
They are ascribed to our correspondent C. T. B. 
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O my parishioners dear! 

That have human blood in your veins! 
It is not paper you’re wasting here, 

But human creature’s brains! 

Write! write! write! 

(The parson cried aloud ;)— 
Sewing, at once, with a double thread, 

A sermon and a shroud. 


Write! write! write! 
Like a man doing penance for crime — 
Write! write! write! 
Like a man that gets bread by rhyme. 
Text and context and theme — 
And theme and context and text — 
Till I’ve splashed with ink half a ream, 
And still with doubt am vexed. 


Write! write! write! 
Till the brain is hot and numb — 

And Write! write! write! 
Till every finger’s a thumb. 

And oh! there ’s one thought so drear, 
That makes my flesh to creep — 


It is that calves’ head should be so dear, 
And human brains so cheap! 


Oh, but for one month’s space 
Of leisure from book and pen! 

No hour to fish for the finny race, 
But only to fish for men! 

A little crying would ease my heart, 
And eke my head, I think, — 

But my tears must stop, for every drop 
Makes a blur on the fresh-laid ink. 


With brains all weary and worn, 
In attitude most grotesque, 
And a study-gown faded and torn, 
The parson sate at his desk. 
Write! write! write! 
Like a horse that goes round in a mill — 
And still with a sort of a demon-screech, 
(Would that it might all parishioners reach !) 
He sang the Song of the Quill! 
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THE MISSIONARIES. 
CHAPTER III. 


Henry Maywoop had nearly completed his theological studies, when 
the sudden death of his mother overwhelmed him with deep affliction. 
He had regarded her with no ordinary affection; her love had ever 
surrounded him and filled his heart with contentment ; in childhood she 
had been his all of happiness ; in advancing youth, his kind adviser, the 
unreserved sharer of his joys and hopes. 

With undue sensitiveness, he reproached himself that he had ever 
caused her one moment’s pain, by venturing to question the soundness 
of those religious views which he had so highly prized, and the faith 
which had sustained her meekly and cheerfully through the joys and 
sorrows of life, which had borne her calmly through the dark valley, 
and brightened her pathway to heaven, assumed a holy and sacred 
reality to his mind. 

This morbid state of feeling was skilfully used as a spiritual weapon 
by those around him, and the Institution lost no credit in the evangelical 
world, when it was known that a youth Within its walls, earnestly seek- 
ing after truth, but long unsatisfied and doubting, had at last returned 
to the fold of Orthodoxy, and heartily embraced those saving trnths 
on which their creed and their hopes were founded. 

And may not many a young man, aye, many an old man, grown 
gray in the church of Christ, look back to that most important period 
of his life, his preparation for the ministry, and recall the same doubts, 
the same anxious desire to seek for truth in its hidden fountains, and 
to use the reason which God has given him, in free and unbiassed in- 
vestigation of the sacred Oracles? And may he not also recal the 
coldness with which those desires were met, by those who had authori- 
ty over him; the argument which met him at every turn; the social 
and religious influence arrayed against him, and which so few have the 
moral courage to withstand? And how many have weakly yielded to 
this mental slavery, which, aided as it often is, by outward circum- 
stances, at length becomes a habit of the mind, and the heart once 
open to conviction, is finally closed within the narrow and chilling 
bounds of sectarian bigotry. 

Henry Maywood certainly was not a zealot; and his gentle nature 
had no sympathy with bigotry of any kind; but like most young per- 
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sons of lively imagination and warm feelings, he was readily influenced 
by others, and easily moved by any sudden or powerful appeal to his 
sympathies; and with such a temperament, it is not strange that he 
was borne away with the multitude, in one of those great revivals, so 
called, which from time to time are brought about, in the churches and 
literary institutions of New England. His well known, and long com- 
bated heretical tendencies rendered him an object of especial interest ; 
texts upon texts of Scripture were arrayed before him — special prayers 
were offered in his behalf, and if spiritual pride could have taken root 
in his truly humble heart, the incense was not wanting, to nourish and 
sustain it. 

But Henry shrunk from the egotism which loves a display of feeling ; 
and however his heart had been moved, however he had been led to 
believe his past life worthless, and his past religion without foundation, 
he happily retained the simplicity and ingenuousness which are ever 
allied to sincere and upright principle. One purpose, however, often 
before revolved in his mind, became now, a fixed determination, and 
this was, to devote his life to the missionary cause. Nor was it a light 
sacrifice which he made, when he deliberately, and with a prayerful 
and earnest mind, resolved to leave home and country, dear friends, 
and the enjoyment of ease and competence, to obey the Saviour’s 
command, and spread his blessed Gospel in the regions of spiritual 
darkness. ; 

But above all other considerations, was the dreary thought, that he 
must resign the cherished object of his early attachments; and when 
he wrote to Anna, informing her of his resolution, it was in the firm 
belief that he had placed an impassable barrier to their union. 

But Anna had a true woman’s heart,—confiding, unselfish, and 
ready to make any sacrifice at the call of duty or affection. 

‘‘ My parents cannot resist my earnest appeal,” she wrote to him, in 
reply, ‘ for I am very eloquent in pleading our cause to them. I have 
asked counsel, sincerely, devoutly, of God and my own conscience, 
and the answer cannot be evaded or misconstrued : —‘ Go, fulfil the 
promise so early pledged; encourage, sustain the heart so long united 
to thine, and the path of duty shall shine brighter and brighter, to the 
perfect day.’ I shall not leave my home desolate, for a younger troop 
of loving sisters are growing up to take my place; the broken link 
will soon be united in the family circle, and Anna, though long —I 
truly believe —long fondly cherished, will be to them as a pleasant 
dream of memory, a spirit-voice, from a distant, unknown shore.” 

It was in the beautiful, early summer, that Henry Maywood and his 
young bride bade farewell to their home, their friends and country, and 
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embarked with two other missionaries, also recently married, and set 
apart to become fellow-laborers among the poor natives of the Indian 
Isles. We shall use our editorial privilege in making occasional sélec- 
tions from their private journals, as these can best describe the few 
incidents and varied impressions of their new position. ‘It seems 
strange to me,” wrote Anna, “ that so many complain of the monotony 
and listlessness of a sea-voyage. We have been now three weeks on 
the broad Atlantic, our vision bounded by the circling sky, and each 
day bearing us farther from our loved and native shore. But how 
changeful are the waves, in their continual play — now mounting up to 
heaven, now hollowed by His hand who formed them, now spread in 
sunny calmness, like the smiling face of blessed infancy! And how 
varied are the ever shifting heavens, how glorious in the rising dawn, 
how gorgeous at the close of day, how full of grand, majestic beauty, 
gemmed with the galaxies and constellations of the midnight hour! 
Feeble, indeed, must be the fancy which cannot soar aloft, and clothe 
this boundless universe with forms of spiritual light and glory! And 
dead must be the heart to every throb of true devotion, which does not 
thrill with gratitude and reverence, as in the unveiled presence of Him 
whose creative hand has formed and sustains these worlds of living 
power and harmony! ‘Truly, ‘they who go down to the sea in ships,’ 
may read daily lessons of His wisdom, and His goodness; and to the 
devout and reflecting mind, the seeming barren waste of waters is 
fraught with instruction and delight. 

23d August. We have now been more than two months, tossing 
on the wide ocean, and are nearing the great continent of the Old 
World, —the scene of startling adventure, and romantic association, — 
the unknown home of our future toil and duty. The heat of these 
Southern latitudes begins to be very oppressive ; we often pace the deck, 
long after midnight, when all other eyes, save those of the helmsman, 
and the watchers at their posts, are closed in sleep, and even then, the 
sails droop idly, and not a breath ripples the surface of the deep. * * * 
I have enjoyed less social intercourse with my fellow-passengers, during 
the voyage, than I would have desired ; embarked in the same cause, 
one would naturally expect sympathy and mutual confidence. But, I 
know not how it is, they seem to view me with distrust, as one of a 
different faith, one who has joined the missionary band from worldly 
affection, rather than from holy zeal. I know that I have not that wild 
enthusiasm for the cause, which has impelled so many females to form 
hasty ties, and embark, almost with strangers, to labor in a foreign 
land ; but, so help me God, my heart shall never faint, nor my hands ° 
ever weary, in ministering to the spiritual wants, and the temporal 
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comfort of that less favored race, among whom my lot is henceforth to 
be cast. Oh, prejudice, how bitter are thy fruits, and how jaundiced 
thy perceptions ! 

I hope I am not unduly sensitive ; and however others may regard 
me, I have the happiness of enjoying my husband’s unreserved and 
perfect sympathy. He had never the presumption to assume infalli- 
bility ; but, like the candid Robinson, believes that ‘more light will 
yet shine forth from the Word of God,’ to those who diligently seek 
it; and with earnestness and zeal, he studies the Scriptures daily, in 
their translations, and in the original tongues. 

October. We seem still to be floating, as it were, on a void, between 
the past and the future; this indolent, long voyage it would seem to be, 
were not the mind every moment receiving some new impressions of 
wonder, sublimity and beauty. We have doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and entered upon the Indian Ocean; have seen many lovely 
groups of islands, some distant, some so near that we could catch the 
fragrance of their spicy groves, all fresh in perennial beauty, and fairer 
even than our fancy could depict them. I feel oppressed with strange 
and mingled feelings, as we approach these unknown shores; what 
trials may await us, what hopes to cheer, what disappointments to dark- 
en our pathway, God only knows. It is well that our destiny is in the 
hands of One infinite in wisdom and in love — well for us, if we are 
enabled to bow in perfect submission to His will. 

We have given much time, and made a considerable progress, in stu- 
dying the language, which will be our medium of communication with 
the people whom we hope to instruct, so that we may enter at once 
upon our duties. My dear Henry is also still closely engaged in re- 
viewing his Scriptural studies ; and, to his clear and truth-loving mind, 
suggestions often arise, which he cannot dismiss without strict investi- 
gation ; for with him, conscience is a sacred monitor, and for opinions, 
as well as actions, he holds himself responsible, to God and to his fel- 
low-beings.” 





“How many giants, each in turn, have sought 

To bear the world upon their shoulders wide, 

King, conqueror, priest, and he whose work is thought: 
And all in turn have sunk, outworn, and died. 

But yet the world is never felt to move, 

Because it hangs suspended from above.” 


VOL. Iv. 27 
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THE FLOWER TRANSPLANTED. 
BY REV. A. B. MUZZEY. 


Amonc the luxuriant productions of the southernmost portion of our 
Union there is found an humble plant which, amid every change of 
heat and cold, and rain and sunshine, is said to turn its leaves and its 
flowers steadfastly to the North. [t is a beautiful illustration of the 
power of Christian faith to turn the human heart, with all its tender and 
trusting ‘affections, in unfaltering devotedness to God. I have recently 
seen an instance of this power so striking and so rare that I wish to 
portray a few of its features in the hope of doing something to convince 
others of the reality of things unseen and eternal and the supremacy 
of a Religious Trust. 

It was but a short time since that our Father, on one of our brightest 
spring days, before the light had dawned, removed a fair, young plant 
from this earth to the upper garden, that it might open its petals in that 
safe land where no frost can chill, and where his own smile imparts a 
perennial life. It was fitting that one who left us at the early age of 
seventeen, and before care or grief or sin had dimmed her pure spirit, 
should go at this season and be accompanied by the fresh breathings of 
nature and the first songs of her birds. There was that in the life and 
character of our sister which imaged forth a beautiful mingling of the 
joy and purity of Creation with the graces, the faith and the virtues 
of the Gospel. Few ever felt a deeper sympathy than she did with the 
loveliness of this outer world, and few have exhibited at her age more 
of the attractions and the sustaining power of the cross of Christ. 

In the commencement of her final sickness she anticipated a speedy 
recovery. But as the weeks passed on she saw anxiety on the counte- 
nances of her dearest relatives, her fears were awakened, and she ques- 
tioned her physician, insisting on a distinct reply in regard to her 
situation and prospects. Doubts were expressed, and while these re- 
mained on her mind they rendered her unhappy. But at length by her 
own reflections she was led to the conclusion that she must resign her 
life. She suffered much at that period, “ Not so much,” as she said, 
“from the thought of being im another world, as from the dread of 
passing away to it.” 

Her spirit was eminently social and communicative ; so intense were 
her sympathies, and so strong her attachments, that she might almost 
be said to live in the breath and on the pulsations of the hearts dearest 
to herself. In the midst of ties like these, before grief had ruptured 
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one in the bright tissue, the thought of at once breaking them all and 
taking that long journey alone could not but send a chill through her 
frame. At that age when the future is robed in unclouded promise 
and we are impressed for the first time with the value of our earthly 
joys and privileges, at that period when nature is to us one great gallery 
of pictures, it is not surprising that she should say, “‘ I am too young to 
die.” Nor was it strange that, holding up the mirror of heaven directly 
before her, she doubted, in that trying presence, her fitness for the 
change. It was natural that a sense of past deficiencies should cling to 
her mind, and for the time oppress her, and lead her to say, ‘1 am not 
good enough to die.” She indulged no morbid, exaggerated self- 
reproach, but still, in contemplating the Infinitely Pure One, she shrank 
timidly from the thought of standing, a disembodied spirit, before His 
all-penetrating eye. In view of the solemn and half-veiled future, 
who can wonder that for the moment she trembled and prayed that 
“ the cup might pass from her” ? 

But this feeling was soon exchanged for one more tranquil and hap- 
py. And now she was ready to converse more freely than she had 
upon the future; she did not wish the subject of religion, however, 
forced on her attention. With that conscientious Truthfulness which 
had marked her whole life she was unwilling to say anything on this 
great subject which she did not feel, or which her own heart did not 
prompt her to utter. She shrank from a formal and constrained intro- 
duction of what seemed to her the most sacred realities. On this 
account she saw few of her acquaintances ; and some of her near kindred 
were denied the privilege of seeing and conversing with her except at 
those moments when she desired the communion of friendship and the 
comfort of spiritual intercourse. 

Her conscientiousness was illustrated by an incident that occurred 
previously to her sickness. She was known to read sometimes in her 
chamber before retiring to rest. Her mother once inquired what book 
she had which interested her so much. With reluctance she brought it 
forward ; it was her Bible; “I always read in this,” said she, ‘ before 
I go to sleep.”” There, in the secrecy of her own soul, was she drink- 
ing in draughts of that inspiration whose fulness she is now imbibing. 

Her spirit had ever been buoyant and joyful, and no shadow had yet 
crossed her path. So it was now; she wished every one about her to 
be cheerful, to appear and to feel as they ever had done. She was 
unwilling that the chamber of death should be made gloomy and repul- 
sive. The conversation must be pleasant, the face clad in a smile, and 
the tone natural and animated. At times her sufferings were extreme, 
and yet they did not render her sad. “I long,” said she to one who 
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stood by her bedside, “I long to go to my.God! How beautiful, beau- 
tiful,”? — with a sweet smile, — “it will be there, — to have no pain.” 
This cheerful temper remained with her to the end; it brought back the 
pleasant scenes of the past; it called up and dwelt upon every agree- 
able circumstance around her, and it arrayed the future in her own 
joyousness. 

She was by nature self-forgetting and full of disinterested acts. 
Sickness did not render her, as, alas! it so often does others, selfish. 
The strength of her affections would lead her sometimes to summon 
from their bed those who were dearest to her. But when they came 
she would often express her regret and wish she could have let them 
sleep on and take their rest. Among the many reasons she gave on 
the side of her early death was the consideration that she was less 
needed than many others. She spoke of a neighbor who was taken, 
during her sickness, from the care of four little children, and observed, 
**T am not useful like her ; how much better I can be spared.” It was 
her delight to perform every kind office for her mother while yet in 
health. Though but a child, she seemed herself full of parental tender- 
ness, thinking always of a mother’s wants, and in a thousand little 
ways protecting her health. One of her last injunctions to her sisters 
was, like that of Jesus to the beloved disciple, a request in behalf of 
that parent. ‘Take good care,” said she, ‘of mother.”” She begged 
those who were with her not to weep on her account, and was evident- 
ly anxious to lift them into the serene atmosphere which she herself 
breathed. . Her gratitude was unbounded. ‘ O blessed Christ!” she 
once exclaimed, ‘‘to come and give us such instruction. He was 
nailed to the cross! spit upon! crowned with thorns! The Son of 
God! And here am J lying surrounded by my friends.” 

Prayer was frequently on her lips and was evidently her chief inward 
employment, as she would often point upward and raise her eyes. 
Once she thus gave thanks; ‘“‘O God! I thank thee, that towards the 
the last, — if it be the last, — my sufferings are less ; and if not, grant 
me patience to wait, and may my faith continue firm.” At times she 
would desire prayer, and if soon after she perceived that her sufferings 
were lessened, she would confidently assert to her father that “ it was 
because he prayed.” Such was her confidence in its efficacy that she 
at times desired silent prayer. And who would doubt, — let philosophy 
speculate as it may on the answer to prayer, — that often angels were 
sent down to strengthen her, when their blessed visits had been sought 
thus earnestly and in faith ? 

As might have been anticipated from her previous character, she 
sought sustaining messengers from her divine Father with implicit faith. 
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The foundation of this quality was laid in her singular trustingness. 
Though possessed of strong mental powers, she still delighted to lean 
in affection upon others ; she seemed never happier than when looking 
in a father’s face she gave him her bosom confidence, or when leaning 
with the depth of a sister’s love on the arm of a fond brother. What 
a rich soil was this for religious trust! When the hour came in which 
she must leave her dear earthly home and go up to the house of her 
Father in Heaven, she was already “in the spirit,” prepared to cast 
herself unwaveringly on her God. ‘ Wilt thou receive me,” was among 
her fervent prayers, ‘*O Holy Father! from the arms of Christ to sing 
thy praise.” 

It was a trying Jot for one so full of life and health and joy, with all 
around her that can gladden this world, to be called in the blush of her 
being to resign everything and tread alone, with no hand to guide, no 
voice to cheer, that upward, unknown path. Yet she brought herself 
to look calmly, submissively on the prospect. The time and the cir- 
cumstances of her departure appeared to her all right. It was well that 
her sickness was prolonged, for it made the release from friends gentle 
and gradual. ‘If I had lived,” said she, “I might have been unhappy ; 
it is best I should go now.” While suffering most acutely from want 
of breath, she repeatedly expressed her conviction that it was “all 
right” that she was called upon to endure so much. “I would not 
have one single pang which I have endured taken back,” said she, ‘it 
is good for me.” She prayed earnestly for a more perfect submission 
and for the continuance and perfection of her faith to the last. If she 
asked, as she once did in a moment of great suffering, for relief, the 
prayer for submission would follow. ‘Father in Heaven! grant me 
relief! In the name of Christ I ask it ; — thy will be done.” 

We have spoken of the gloom she experienced when first made 
certain that her departure was near. But this gloom all vanished ere 
long, and when her father had once alluded in his prayer to ‘the 
dark valley of the shadow of death,” she spoke of it to him, and said it 
gave her an unpleasant sensation.. The sun of immortal light and life 
had shone down the depths of that valley, and to her it had become 
radiant and welcome, and so she desired her dear friends to regard and 
to speak of it in her presence. Heaven became to her more and more 
a bright reality; she spoke confidently of meeting there the friends 
who had gone before her. An affectionate grandparent had recently 
entered that world, and it gave her joy to anticipate soon meeting him. 
She spoke of one, a companion who had been recently removed from 
her under painful circumstances, and added, “ How delightful it will be 
to see her again.” She requested that when the children of the family 
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were taken to her grave they should always be told that she was not 
there, but only her body. 

Many days before her death she deliberately arranged all her affairs ; 
every little treasure, her books, and other small articles, were each 
assigned as parting gifts to her relatives and friends. She sent special 
messages to some of her distant and particular friends. She designated 
certain favorite flowers which she desired to have planted upon her 
grave, and remarked concerning them, “ ’T will be so pleasant ;— the 
bright flowers will attract the butterflies. Won’t it be delightful to 
have them fly down and creep about over the flowers.” So deep, so 
intense was her love of nature ; and when united as it was in her, with a 
rational piety and a love that makes us one with Christ and one with 
God, what more could we ask for ourselves? Who, in this spirit, 
could ever look on death as “ the king of terrors” ? 

But one wish of her heart remained unfulfilled ; it was that she might 
be spared to witness the return of an absent and very dear brother. 
On this hope her life seemed to be sustained ; and when her Father at 
length permitted her the sight, and when they who met once more under 
that roof hallowed by the sweet memories of a sister’s love and a 
brother’s fostering care, had exchanged a last greeting, she asked no 
more, but gave herself unreservedly up to the final summons. 

When her last hour came it was a fitting close to the scenes already 
described. ‘‘ About two hours before she died,” — I use the words of 
one who was present, —‘“‘ she seemed suddenly released from pain; her 
countenance became bright, an angelic smile illumined it, and it ap- 
peared as though she was having communion with Heaven. The 
family were immediately summoned ; she appeared to be in an extacy 
of joy when they were all around her. On being asked if she recog- 
nized us, she bowed her head to every one in the room, as if she de- 
sired to say something to each member of the family ; while the same 
joyous smile, — which only lacked the voice, to have been one of her 
happy laughs in the days of her health and strength, —still continued, 
‘Sing, sing,’ said she. We complied; she was apparently in a state 
of perfect happiness during the singing. She clasped her hands and 
thanked God. Soon after this she again desired us to sing. ‘ Sing 
more,—sing me to death,’ said she, as a child would ask to be 
sung to sleep. She was very fond of singing herself, and one of 
her favorite hymns was that beginning, ‘I would not live alway ;’ 
afier we had sung this, she called for ‘ Brattle Street’ a second time. 
She was so lifted up by her happy condition that her voice returned to 
her with the power of health, and she joined in the hymn referred to, 
and two or three times uttered the words with clear and quite audible 
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tones. She then relapsed somewhat into her former state, and express- 
ed fears that she should not die. ‘ Pray for me, father,’ said she. She 
was anxious to be gone. Soon after she calmly remarked that she was 
‘death-struck.’ At twoo’clock in the morning she inquired the time, 
and then gradually sank away, without a struggle, without a single 
spasm, or changing that countenance upon which the same beautiful 
smile still lingered; and at fifteen minutes past two her pure spirit left 
its earthly tabernacle, borne upon a gentle sigh. Her last words were, 
‘Lord Jesus! into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ ” 

As was seen in a former petition, she seemed to imagine that her 
spirit would be borne by Jesus into the bosom of the Father. Itisa 
beautiful conception, and who does not wish it may be true? What 
more delightful than to believe that he, who “ ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us,” is sometimes commissioned by his Father and our 
Father to revisit this earth on such errands? Why may not he who 
once took children in his arms and blessed them, be sent again to bear 
up the dear ones who are called away in their early, unsoiled days, and 
now welcome the sweet face of their trusted Saviour, and go up to 
dwell with him and with all the loved and the lost in the great family 
reassembled in the mansions of God ? 

It was the general feeling of those who were with her to wish all her 
friends had witnessed that parting scene. The room was filled with 
the air of Heaven ; she, who was herself all spiritualized while yet in 
the body, inspired every one around her with the consciousness of an 
immortal presence. They stood together as on the mount of transfigu- 
ration, and felt it was good to be there, and would fain have made 
tabernacles and dwelt there and returned not down to become again of 
the earth, earthy. 

The spirit had gone up to its fair home, and now it only remained 
that we should follow the deserted body to its final resting-place. And 
where should we lay it but amid the shades of that Mount which  pre- 
sents so fit a receptacle for all that is left of those who are taken from 
us in their unsullied purity ?. As we stood there and committed dust to 
dust, the bright sun poured down its soothing rays, and the fresh-starting 
leaves and buds whispered of a perennial verdure above, and every bird 
joined in the requiem sung for our sister, and she whose voice had 
sounded out so often in the glee of her happy home seemed now to 
take up the strain and chant to us in this vale of tears, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled: believe in God, believe also in Jesus; yet a little 
while and I will come and bear you up, father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, and we will rejoice together forever in the sweet circle of all 
those once lost, but now found.” 
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THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 
BY REV. E. 8. GANNETT, D. D. 


Tue week of our late anniversary solemnities seems to us to offer 
encouragement which we shall be unwise not to accept. There was 
nothing very special in the character of the exercises that filled the 
successive hours and days devoted to religious celebration of one kind 
or another. The number of persons in attendance on the meetings 
was certainly not smaller, nor very much larger than on other years. 
The interest expressed or awakened in the various services was less 
fervid than on some previous anniversaries. Yet on the whole a calm 
survey of the experience through which we were led as we followed 
the order of engagements marked out for us by the custom of the week 
may present grounds of satisfaction and encouragement. 

First of all we notice the fact, that Christianity has such an estab- 
lishment among us and such a hold upon the regards of the people that 
it could, through the multiplied institutions which it has called into 
existence, in a manner appropriate the week to itself. Not that the 
usual business of the city was suspended. ‘Traffic and pleasure still 
opened their crowded marts and thronged assemblies. But over them 
both religion appeared as holding a more marked control of men’s 
thoughts. It was not trade, nor politics, nor military display that gave 
a character to the week, but religion, Christianity. It was the week 
of the anniversaries, and these anniversaries were celebrated by institu- 
tions professedly Christian and avowedly seeking to increase the spread 
and influence of Christianity. The people were invited to show their 
interest in Christian objects, and in obedience to this call they came to- 
gether with gladness, and filled the churches, and pressed into the halls 
where consultation was held, and looked in one another’s faces with a 
sympathy that grew out of their common faith, and declared in a lan- 
guage more unequivocal than words that they were “ fellow-laborers in 
the Gospel of Christ.” For three days the sound of a religious mani- 
festation went up to heaven from the midst of this city, more distinct 
and emphatic than all the hum and cry of worldliness; like the 
wind which at times sweeps through the trees and subdues all other 
sounds beneath its pervading breath. This is worthy of notice; it isa 
fact to be overlooked neither by the Christian nor by the man of the 
world, that in a community, than which none on earth can be found more 
intent on the prosecution of outward interests, the secular aspect was for 
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this length of time overborne by the moral, the religious, the Christian. 
Religion has not fallen into decay, when it can collect such numbers 
around its altars of piety and philanthropy. Christianity is not a dead 
letter nor a barren institution, when it can announce the anniversary 
meetings of more associations of men and women anxious to labor in its 
behalf than the day will bestow hours for their assembling, except by 
compelling a choice between different invitations urged at the same 
moment. Every one of these Societies is a product of the Gospel, and 
bears witness to the prevalence of some one or other of its real or pre- 
sumed principles. And therefore all of them declare, as with a voice 
of unimpeachable affirmation, that Christianity is the accepted faith 
of the people. 

And more than this; for next we observe, that one of the most 
striking characteristics of the late anniversary week was the practical 
turn which was given to the meetings. So far as came under our 
notice, or the information which we have received extends, the discus- 
sions were eminently practical in their purpose, having for their object 
to disentangle from all embarrassment the principles or to set forth in a 
clear light the methods on which depend the propagation of Christian 
truth and the success of Christian effort. There was not much brilliant 
speaking —less perhaps than usual. But this is not to be regretted. 
There was no ambitious oratory, no attempt to produce a transient im- 
pression on an audience, less appeal than usual to the feelings, and of 
course less of evanescent excitement. But there was more of earnest 
and solid discussion, more comparison of judgments, more examination 
of the grounds of action, and more inquiry after the best paths for 
Christian zeal to pursue. It was therefore a period of instruction rather 
than of emotion; and this appears to us to be a great improvement in 
the character of our anniversary meetings. It promises more perma- 
nent results. It shows that Christians are thinking more about the ma- 
terials out of which their works of benevolence shall be constructed, 
than about the superficial claims which they may urge to attention. 

Yet more noticeable was the place which was given to questions 
of social reform. Several of the Societies, whose members responded 
to the annual invitation which assembled them as co-workers for Christ 
and humanity, entertained expressly and exclusively questions of this 
kind. There was the “Peace Society,” devoted to the extirpation 
of that false sentiment, which countenances war and reads the Gospel 
through a Heathen translation. There was the “ League of Universal 
Brotherhood,” designed to promote the spread of those feelings which 
knit man to man in amicable relations, and the overthrow of those 
practices which fill the earth with violence and injustice. There was 
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the “ Prison Discipline Society,” which aims at a mitigation and final 
removal of the terrible evils which mark the execution of penal laws, 
converting the penitentiary from a blessing into a curse both to the in- 
mate and the community, and making punishment an education in sin. 
There was the “ Prisoner’s Friend Society,” which stretches out a kind 
hand to the convict when his term of punishment is ended, and helps 
him to stand up among his fellow-men in the consciousness of repentant 
self-respect. There was the “ Anti-Slavery Society,” fierce in its in- 
vective and extravagant in its hope, but with eye fastened on the 
wickedness of an institution which denies to man his natural rights, and 
with hand lifted to Heaven in protestation against its continuance. 
There was the meeting of the “ Associationists,” who advocate changes 
in the present order of society on moral and spiritual even more than on 
economical grounds. And other Societies might be named which seek 
to relieve humanity of some of its burthens, besides Missionary and 
Tract Associations and the different agencies whose sole object is the 
spread of religious truth. These Societies are of recent growth, and 
they indicate (for they reflect) that feature of the age, which entitles it 
to be called an age of philanthropic action. On no previous anniversary 
week, perhaps, was there so little of theological, or certainly of polemi- 
cal discussion, and never, probably, was there so free and strong an 
expression of interest in the removal of those disadvantages under 
which the world is struggling towards the era of its emancipation from 
prescriptive evils. 

The ‘free expression.” Was not another distinction of the late 
week, which deserves to be noticed, the disposition to allow the utmost 
freedom in the expression of opinion? What a variety of views was 
presented! From what opposite principles did men start! At what 
opposite coriclusions did they arrive! How many were the objections 
which solicited their attention! What license was given to the tongue 
which chose to wander from strict propriety into the domain of general 
rebuke or personal remark! Passing over the indulgence in which 
one of these Societies allows itself, and by which we believe it has re- 
tarded the cause it advocates, we may safely challenge the world to 
exhibit another place in which difference of opinion may be so fully 
expressed or so openly avowed. We know that an opposite judgment 
has been passed upon Boston, —that it has been pronounced to lie under 
the restraint of a public sentiment which seals the lips against the utter- 
ance of any other views than such as itself adopts ; but we cannot admit 
the justice of the remark. On the contrary, if there is a place in the 
world where speech is unshackled, it is here. Men say what they 
please on every subject, religious, political, literary, or social, that may 
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arise. Look at the various organizations which exist for one purpose 
oranother. Look at the sects which spring up on this spot, or find 
nourishment in a soil which ‘seems to be equally adapted for the 
staunchest orthodoxy and the utmost extreme of liberality, the most 
cautious conservatism and the wildest ultraism. | This variety of opinion 
and freedom of expression found large opportunity of display in our 
anniversary meetings. And we are glad of it. Let truth speak with 
its many tongues, and not always use one dialect. Let error mingle 
its discordant cries; they will but serve to draw attention to what is 
better and more divine. Let speech be as untrammelled by conven- 
tional sympathies as the providence of God, which amidst its countless 
manifestations preserves its own, often unseen and unacknowledged, 
consistency ; provided only that it does not transgress the rules of reve- 
rence and courtesy which every one would wish to observe, who under- 
stands the two great commandments of duty. 

Notwithstanding the wide scope of remark that was allowed, the 
meetings of the present year, with one exception, were remarkable for 
the candor which pervaded the discussions. We never knew so little 
of a sectarian character to intrude itself. The speakers showed them- 
selves to be decided advocates of one or another class of opinions; 
they did not compromise their denominational preferences ; but at the 
same time they abstained from censure of other bodies engaged in the 
same great cause of Christian benevolence. We believe this is true of 
other portions of the Christian brotherhood, and it is undeniably true 
of our own. That wholesale, indiscriminate depreciation of others’ be- 
lief, which has sometimes formed a principal element in the celebration 
of our anniversaries, was unheard. So far as we may judge from ex- 
pressions which reached our ears, they who differ from us on the theo- 
logical questions which have divided the Congregational body entertain 
a more courteous, if not more cordial feeling towards us than in former 
years. There are those among them, doubtless, who would be glad to 
restore the asperity of judgment, and the virulence even of religious 
controversy, which distinguished some of the earlier periods in the 
history of American Unitarianism. But these belligerent spirits do not 
represent the prevalent sentiment of the churches to which they belong. 
The opposite tendencies of exclusiveness and liberality which are now 
manifesting themselves in virtual, though not avowed antagonism within 
those churches, give promise of a happier day than has yet shone upon 
the interests of religion in New England ; for there can be little doubt 
that the former of these tendencies may be taken as an indication of 
alarm at the hold which the latter of them has secured upon both 
ministers and people, and that it will be overborne by the force of its 
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rival, as this shall accumulate strength in the quietness and justice of its 
own growth. We want no Convention of believers from all parts of the 
earth or of the land to decide on the terms of Christian union, no 
Evangelical Alliance whose first step shall be to define the doctrinal con- 
ditions of fraternity but only that confidence in each other’s sincerity 
of purpose and love of truth, of which the late season afforded at least 
some pleasing intimations. 

The conclusion, therefore, which it seems to us may be drawn from 
an observation of these anniversaries is, that Christianity is gaining a 
firmer hold on the practical concerns of life and is sending a more 
direct influence into society. And is not this a most delightful conclu- 
sion? What better or happier could be drawn from any succession 
of religious meetings? It is pleasant to see the Christian sensibilities 
of people awakened ; it is profitable to feel our own hearts stirred with 
sacred emotions ; but it is a yet more agreeable result to bring away 
from a week’s experience, that the religion of the New Testament, the 
religion of life and of Heaven, the religion of the cross and the ascen- 
sion, is connecting itself more efficiently with the affairs of the world 
and the actual state of things, — pervading society as an element of 
power, and not merely overshadowing it as a mystic or emblematic 
influence. In the transactions of the days under review we think we 
have evidence of a growing conviction in men’s minds that religion 
must be God’s vicegerent on the earth, to rule over all departments 
of human action, and not barely his high priest, to stand in the sanctu- 
ary of his presence and offer the sacrifices of praise or penitence. 
Too long, too long has the latter idea prevailed, and the functions of 
sovereignty and of sanctity which were united in the heads of some 
of the old religions, as if typical of the double office which should be 
filled by religion itself in the course of the ages, have been severed 
from each other, — religion being permitted to superintend man’s inter- 
course with his Maker, while other principles reigned over his outward 
relations. Thank God ! the days of that error, as we trust, are numbered. 
The look of public distrust has been cast upon it, and it has cowered 
even before that glance. Let the fearless servants of religion now 
speak out in its behalf, and their voices shall bear it with acclamation 
to its throne of power. Let the streets and the approaches of the holy 
city, the Jerusalem whose limits are coextensive with the boundaries 
of Christendom, again send up the shout, “‘ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,” and that second “ Hosanna” of the people shall 
prepare the way, not for the crucifixion, but for the dominion of “ the 
Lord of glory.” 
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We have said that the anniversaries of this year seem to us to have 
been distinguished by the evidence they gave of an increasing desire to 
connect Christianity with the actual wants and ways of men. As an 
illustration of this remark we may refer to the series of meetings which 
were held in the Federal Street church. First came a service instituted 
by the ‘ Book and Pamphlet Society,” when the right of Christianity to 
control the literature of the times was presented in a discourse, itself an 
example of what will be seen when the claim it was intended to en- 
force shall be allowed. The right of Christianity to control the litera- 
ture of the time, and of all future times, — was not that a noble theme ; 
and does it not show a perception of the place which Christianity 
ought to hold in the world, when the preacher maintains that the 
various expression of thought, and the various influences which are 
brought to bear on the formation of thought, through books should be 
determined by Christian faith, guiding the pen of the historian, the 
political economist, the writer of fiction, the poet, and the essayist, as 
well as of the clergyman ; — that men of letters, in a word, should con- 
secrate the productions of their genius or their industry by the baptism 
of immersion into the spirit of Christ ? 

Next we were invited to celebrate the anniversary of the ‘“ Boston 
Port Society,” an association whose object it is to befriend a class 
of men that for generations have been neglected as if they were the 
offscouring of the earth, too bad to be reclaimed, and too despicable to 
be cared for even in regard to their physical comfort. What a change 
have a few years wrought in the feelings of the community towards this 
numerous class, the carriers of the world, on whom depend the inter- 
course of nations and the spread, not only of traffic, but of civiliza- 
tion, refinement and Christianity. Within our recollection no one 
looked after them on the shore or in the ship, — except to mark them 
as victims or to use them as slaves. Now they are treated like fellow- 
beings and fellow-heirs of God’s grace when in port, and bear with 
them holy and saving recollections across the ocean. What has caused 
this change? What is to render it yet more extensive and effectual ? 
The spirit of Jesus in the hearts of his disciples, — Christianity, — the 
religion of the Scriptures, which declare that ‘God is no respecter 
of persons.” 

Then came the public meeting of the ‘“‘ American Unitarian Associa- 
tion,” an institution whose special design, as declared in its constitu- 
tion, is “to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of pure 
Christianity,” — to correct the false notions which men have conceived 
respecting God’s blessed truth, and to give that truth uncorrupted by a 
gross admixture of error a closer connexion with the minds and hearts 
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of men. This is pre-eminently a Christian object, avowedly and ex- 
clusively such ; and whatever of a sectarian air it may seem to have is 
but a necessary consequence of the circumstances which compel believ- 
ers in the Gospel of Christ to work together according to their theologi- 
cal affinities, if they would proceed without confusion and defeat. 
Among the methods which this Association adopts for effecting its pur- 
poses are the distribution of tracts and the employment of missionaries, 
two of the great agencies of modern philanthropy, and each of them an 
indication of the thought which is now uppermost in the heart of every 
sound philanthropist, the connexion of religious faith with human life. 

We were next gathered within the same walls on the invitation of 
the “Sunday School Society,” an organization of our own times, un- 
known in its present form to past ages, and intended to bring Christian- 
ity into connexion with the sensibilities of childhood and the maturing 
habits of youth. What course could be taken more sure to render the 
religion of the Bible the paramount influence in society, than the in- 
struction of all the children of the land in the facts and their education 
in the principles of that religion? Here is an instrument which, 
if properly used, may in less than a century regenerate the whole peo- 
ple, supplanting the noxious opinions and vicious habits of former times 
by the establishment in a receptive and fertile soil of correct views and 
virtuous practices. We are far from thinking that the Sunday school 
is now made a source of unmingled good ; but when its defects shall be 
remedied, there is no limit which can be put to its efficiency as a means 
of moral and spiritual advancement. 

Last in order came the public commemoration of the Saviour in the 
rite which he himself commended to his apostles’ use, — the rite which 
in every instance of its celebration involves on the part of the communi- 
cant a recognition of his authority as Teacher and Lord. How im- 
pressive was that scene, when the floor of the house could not contain 
without inconvenience the multitude who were anxious to testify their 
faith in Christ and enjoy the influences that flow from the contemplation 
of his cross. Apart from the pure!y sacred associations of the hour, 
the spectacle of that multitude was enough to inspire courage and hope. 
It said in almost articulate speech that here were hundreds of men and 
women, — young and old, rich and poor, brethren and ministers, from 
the city and from the country,— who were not ashamed of Christ, — 
who gloried in his name and hoped to live through his death. Here 
was an epistle written in the living presence of the assembly, which 
any one might read and no one could misunderstand. And here they 
appeared, —not as usual, alas! a small body on an appointed day, 
when the contrast between the retiring crowd and the remaining few is 
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an argument against the supposition of a strong interest in Christianity 
among the people, — but filling every seat and pressing towards the 
altar of their faith. It was a touching and an animating sight, and 
whoever looked upon it must have felt that Christianity was not a for- 
gotten nor a despised thing in this city. 

Now in view of these facts and these conclusions may we not 
‘comfort ” one another “ concerning our faith”? We mean the broad 
Christian faith, rather than the points which distinguish us as a denomi- 
nation. And yet if we were speaking only from an interest in the 
tenets which we peculiarly value, we should find ground of encourage- 
ment in what was said and done during the anniversary week ; espe- 
cially in that character of practical (not theoretical) philanthropy which 
was given to the expression of the religious sentiment. For we believe 
it may become the office of those who embrace these tenets, if they 
will be faithful to their principles and their opportunities, to lead on the 
Christian philanthropy of the age. They may place themselves in the 
van of every true movement for reform, combining, as they do, in their 
principles, the elements of conservatism and progress, and enjoying 
more than any other denomination the respect and confidence of those 
who are not yet committed to the interests of Christianity as religious 
men. Would that they felt their advantage, and their responsibleness. 
It becomes them, — we might almost say, even more than other Chris- 
tians—to take a hearty and efficient interest in the agencies by which 


our religion may be established in its rightful sway over all the affairs 
of the world, all the institutions, opinions and habits of society. If they 
fall behind the age, they fall below their duty. If they will take their 
proper place, the world will honor their intelligence and applaud their 
zeal, 


“To those who prattle of despair, 

Some friend, methinks, might wisely say, 
Each day, no question, has its care, 

But also, every care its day.” 
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EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. NO. VI. 


One can hardly say whether it is more to the credit of the communi- 
ty, or of the author, that a third edition of Dr. Greenwood’s ‘* Sermons 
of Consolation” has been demanded, and its publication justified. We 
have always regarded these discourses as being as nearly perfect in 
their kind, and as felicitously and beautifully adapted to the tender and 
sacred office they are designed for, as any volume having the same 
object that has ever appeared, or, indeed, that is ever likely to appear. 
Similar testimony must probably be afforded by all those who have had 
occasion to offer them to the troubled and bereaved, or to read them, 
with a mourning heart. Every minister will do well to have more 
than one copy, to loan or present to his friends; for there are very few 
that will find words on their own lips so aptly chosen, or so fitted to 
impart Christian comforting. ‘The form of this edition, from the house 
of Ticknor & Co., is neat and convenient. — Rev. Mr. Livermore’s 
“Lectures to Young Men,” from Monroe & Co., are already well 
known, and may be considered as having an established reputation. 
We have read them through, and can honestly recommend them, as 
containing no other than sound, valuable and timely instruction, for the 
class of persons they address. ‘The author’s own estimate of his work, 
in his really modest preface, is a very fair and just one. The volume 
turns out to be exactly what it professes to be, — more than can be said 
of many books. It were to be wished it were in the hands of every 
young man in the country. ‘The intense interest attaching to the char- 
acter of this portion of society, the hopes depending on it, and the 
difficulty of reaching and influencing it, with tact and manliness and 
success, can hardly be over-estimated. — Crosby & Nichols have lately 
issued a well prepared work called “*The Words of Christ.” It is 
sufficiently described by its title. The introductory remarks, though 
brief, disclose a certain spirit — qualities of mind and heart — that win 
respect and sympathy, and predispose us to look with favor on the task 
of which this volume presents the result. The design is to separate 
the words spoken by Jesus Christ—in themselves removed so far 
apart from the language of all tongues that ever spoke, — both from 
the utterances of other persons, and from the narrations connected with 
them in the New Testament. It is obvious, and must have occurred 
many times, we presume, to the compiler, that there have never been 
any teachings in the world, more intimately related to the events and 
circumstances attending them, more often called out and suggested by 
occasions, or more largely requiring to be illustrated by a reference to 
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local usages, scenery, natural objects, and the pursuits of the people, 
than these very teachings of the Saviour. Yet, for plain reasons, a 
work like this before us is desirable, convenient, beneficial. As another 
has remarked, it serves to show, among other things, what slender foun- 
dation exists, in the great source and treasury of all Christian doc- 
trine — the words of the Master himself— for the dogmas and assump- 
tions of false systems of theology. And we do not perceive how the 
design could be more wisely or faithfully executed, or in a purer spirit, 
than in this volume. —‘“ Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer,” by Rev. 
Jason Whitman. Here are eleven sermons, seven of which are found- 
ed on texts chosen from the Lord’s Prayer, and the remaining four 
relating to kindred topics. In the matter, and in the style and treat- 
ment, they are practical in the strictest sense of the word, as Mr. Whit- 
man’s productions always are. Of course they are concerned with the 
loftiest themes of the Christian faith and Christian life, — devotion, 
trust, resignation, obedience, spiritual communion. And these subjects 
are uniformly discussed reverentially, earnestly, out of a warm and 
engaged heart. Touching upon the profoundest experiences of the 
soul, they are intended to meet a want the most serious and most 
apparent, perhaps, in all religious literature. 

We have been kindly furnished with the following pamphlets, for 
which we return our grateful acknowledgments : — “Services at the 
Ordination of Rev. O. B. Frothingham as Pastor of the North Church 
in Salem” — by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston, Rev. Mr. Stone of 
Salem, and Rev. Dr. Putnam of Roxbury,—all of the first order of 
merit, and all worthy to be preserved in this permanent form. “A 
Discourse Commemorative of the Life and Ministry of Rev. Zephaniah 
Willis, delivered before the First Congregational Society at Kingston, 
by Rev. Augustus R. Pope,” —a worthy memorial of a worthy man — 
written with directness, good taste, spirit and force; The “ Brookline 
Jubilee” Discourse of Rev. Dr. Pierce, of which we have already 
spoken in our notice of the Celebration,—a choice morsel for future 
antiquarians, and an astonishment to all ordinary memories; ‘ A Ser- 
mon delivered at the House of Correction, South Boston, being the 
Farewell Address of the Chaplain, by Rev. Charles Cleveland,” —a 
simple and touching appeal to the prisoners, with affectionate and Chris- 
tian salutations, so benignant in its whole temper as to render a few 
objectionable phrases quite pardonable, and revealing an excellent fit- 
ness in the preacher for his late office, and disposing us to forget the 
slight evidences of a mistaken theology in the unostentatious and disin- 
terested benevolence of the good man ; “ Additions made in the Second 
Edition of the First Volume of Norton’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
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ness of the Gospels,” —a pamphlet of fifty-two pages, of which we say 
everything when we say that it partakes of the inestimable value of the 
whole work to which it belongs, and containing, with much other 
interesting and learned matter, a short but lucid discussion of the ob- 
jections to the Christian miracles. It will of course be sought by all 
purchasers of Mr. Norton’s first volume. 

“Morning and Evening Meditations for every day in the Month. 
Boston: Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, 1847.” We welcome with 
lively satisfaction works of this class, especially when they are pre- 
pared with so much taste and judgment as are evinced in the present 
instance. They belong to a department of religious literature in which 
we have not abounded too much hitherto. Books of a devotional char- 
acter, whether original or composed of selections, demand rare quali- 
ties in the editor. In these manuals of devout meditation for daily use, 
we are apt to find a great deal of thin sentiment and vapid rhetoric. 
A collection of pious expressions, and feeble verses, seems to be 
thought quite sufficient, in many cases, without great heartiness of 
purpose, freshness of thought, or any quickening spiritual vitality. 
The multiplication of such volumes has done too much to create an 
impression that religious reading is dull reading, and has thus inflicted 
an injury on Christian Letters. The work before us is in a much high- 
er and stronger vein. This will not be doubted, when it is known that 
Miss Mary Carpenter, the daughter of the learned and excellent Dr. 
Lant Carpenter of England, has compiled it, and that many of the 
contents, which are both in prose and poetry, are the productions of 
her own accomplished mind, while others are from such writers as Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Ware, Dr. Greenwood, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Bowring, 
Heber, Wesley, Montgomery, Milman, Bulfinch, Mariineau, Hutton, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Barbauld, &c., &c. We heartily recommend the 
book as a source of cheerful, elevating and inspiring thoughts and holy 
aspirations — worthy to lie, and to be used, in the closet of every per- 
son who is forming a religious character. It is a good indication, that 
such reading is in demand among us.— Mr. Pray, in his ‘“ History of 
Sunday Schools,” has brought together a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, and has made a valuable contribution, both to Sunday School and 
General Literature. He traces the course of Christian education, in 
morals and religion, from the earliest ages of the Church to the present 
time ; and appears to have executed his task with a commendable de- 
gree of fidelity and love of the subject, two essential qualifications of a 
historian. Speaking of Christian education reminds us of an able 
treatise we have lately seen, on this subject, quite worthy of attention, 
by Rev. Horace Bushnell, the eminent Orthodox divine, of Hartford, Ct., 
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who writes articles for the New Englander which, notwithstanding 
certain clauses of reservation thrown in here and there to conciliate the 
sect and keep up an apparent consistency with modern Calvinism, 
breathe a most liberal spirit, and must exert a most liberalizing tenden- 
cy both by their scholarship and their charity, — the author, too, of an 
energetic Letter to Pope Pius IX., of an eloquent Sermon on the Dan- 
gers of a State of Emigration, and other good things. The whole 
tone and argument of the book are a direct refutation of the dogmas of 
Calvinism, and, in the main features, are a very interesting presentation 
of Unitarian views; and this effect is but feebly modified by some 
such clauses of reservation as we have referred to, at the conclusion. 
Not that Mr. Bushnell is conscious of tampering with the honesty of 
his convictions. He is only wanting, at present, in that high and unu- 
sual measure of personal independence, freedom from partisan and 
educational biases, or else the power of logical inference, necessary 
to bring out the principles of his own reasoning to their practical, ulti- 
mate, inevitable results. His treatise has all the force and weight of a 
demonstration in one direction, with a verbal declaration in the other. 
He virtually abolishes the dogmas of Total Depravity, Election, Instan- 
taneously Completed Conversion, and then with singular simplicity 
remarks that, notwithstanding, we must not fail to believe them; just 
as if one were to write under the Q. E. D. appended to the demon- 
stration of a proposition in Euclid :—‘ But which is nevertheless all a 
mistake !? This Treatise was originally read, we believe, to an associ- 
ation of the author’s brethren in the ministry ; and it is a curious fact 
that it is printed by the Tract Society. — Another Dissertation, or rather 
Report, read to a pastoral association, —the Worcester Central, — is 
before us in print, under the title of “ Resistance to Slavery every 
Man’s Duty.” It is by Rev. George Allen, and is written with a kind 
of nervous energy and intensity that make it valuable, while it pos- 
sesses the higher merit of being full, from beginning to end, of sound, 
striking, sensible anti-slavery doctrines, positively and freely an- 
nounced ; truth that cannot be denied, and is more and more felt in 
all denominations. The Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society presented by Rev. Dr. Parkman, is prompt- 
ly published by the Trustees, and has been forwarded to us by the 
author, together with an account of the proceedings at the Annual 
Meeting. It is prepared with the skill and felicity distinguishing other 
similar documents from the same source. One of its most curious 
statements is this: that an individual is reported to have undergone 
an authentic conversion from his sins, from reading a catalogue 
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of the names and ages of the patriarchs, in the Old Testament. The 
Society have distributed during the year, 5838 Bibles and Testaments. — 
An able Sermon by Rev. Edmund Kell of Newport, Isle of Wight, on 
‘The Necessity of providing an Enlightened Education for the Chris- 
tian Ministry,” exposes the defects of the present system of education 
pursued at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as their 
illiberality, and sets forth the claims, merits and history of the more 
liberal institutions, — University College at London, and the new Col- 
lege at Manchester. —John Owen is issuing a new edition of the 
great work of Mr. Norton, which we have referred to, and the first 
volume has already appeared, containing the additions printed in 
the pamphlet we have noticed. Some alterations have been made by 
the author, — and these he has carefully noted at the end of the vol- 


ume. 





“GOING TO MEETING.” 


«¢ Have you been to church or to meeting to-day ?”’ 
Extract from conversation. 


“ Gorne to meeting;” is it so? 
Then “to meeting” let it be: 

Those who will to “ church” may go, — 
“ Meeting ” is enough for me. 


* Going to meeting!” aye, to meet 
With our Heavenly Father there, — 
Meet him at his mercy-seat, 
There to offer up our prayer. 


What can mortal man desire 

More than meeting such as this ? 
Oh, to what can we aspire 

Holier, more full of bliss? 


Going to meet with Christ our Lord, 
Hear his words and learn his love; 
Life can nothing more afford, 
Till we meet our Lord above. 
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ANNIVERSARIES.—(CONCLUDED.) 


MassacuuseTTts Brste Sociery.— This Society met at the church in 
Winter Street, May 24, 1847, at four o’clock, P. M. After Scriptures were 
read by Rev. Dr. Sharp and the Report was presented by Rev. Dr Parkman, 
addresses were made by the President, Rev. Dr. Pierce, by Rev. E. B. Hall 
of Providence, R. I., Rev. Dr. Carruthers of Portland, Me., and Professor 
Greenleaf of the Law School in Harvard University. The following officers 
were chosen:— President, Rev. Dr. Pierce; Vice President, Rev. Dr. Cod- 
man; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Dr. Parkman; Recording Secretary, 
Rey. G. W. Blagden; Treasurer, Henry Edwards; Auditor, Samuel May; 
Trustees, Rev. Dr. Lowell, Rev. Dr. Jenks, Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham, Rev. Dr. Sharp, Rev. William M. Rogers, Samuel May, John 
Tappan, William Worthington, Heman Lincoln, Benjamin Howard, Jacob 
Sleeper, James C. Dunn, Amos A. Lawrence, Francis O. Watts, William R. 
Sampson. 


Boston Porr Society. — The eighteenth anniversary was observed on 
Monday evening, at the Federal Street Church, the President, Hon. Albert 
Fearing, in the chair. Prayer having been offered by Rev. E. B. Hall of Pro- 
vidence, the Annual Report was read by the Secretary, J. A. Andrew, Esq., 
giving, amongst other interesting mattez, a particular account of the erection 
of the Mariner’s House, or Sailor’s Home, in Boston. It stated that the whole 
number of mariners of the world is estimated to be two millions, one hundred 
and fifty thousand of which are in the service of the American people. 
Felicitous and spirited speeches were made by the President, T. B. Curtis, 
Esq., R. B. Forbes, Esq., Capt. Girdler, and Father ‘Taylor. 


American Peace Socrety.— The nineteenth anniversary was celebrated 
at the church in Winter Street, on Monday evening. Samuel Greele, Esq. 
was in the chair. The devotional services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Adams 
of Brunswick. Rev. George C. Beckwith, the Secretary, then read a very en- 
couraging Report. Excellent addresses were made by the President, Rev. 
Mr. Clark of Portsmouth, Rev. Dr. Baird of New York, Rev. E. N. Kirk, and 
Amasa Walker, Esq. 
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Prison Discirtine Society. — At the annual meeting held on Tuesday at 
eleven o'clock, A. M., Hon. Theodore Lyman was elected President. Rey. Dr. 
Tucker of Providence conducted the devotional exercises. The Report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. Lewis Dwight. Addresses followed, by Rev. Dr. 
Jenks, Charles Sumner, Esq., and Bradford Sumner, Esq. From a committee 
of six appointed last year to investigate the past history and reports of the 
Society, Charles Sumner, Esq. presented a report. This report was ably dis- 
cussed at this and adjourned meetings, by the gentleman who offered it and 
others. It advocates a neutral and impartial course with reference to the 
Auburn and Pennsylvania systems. 


Sunpay Scuoo. Sociery. — The meeting was on Wednesday evening, at 
the Federal Street Church; Hon. 8. C. Phillips, the President, in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth. Rev. Charles Brooks 
the Corresponding Secretary, read a thorough and valuable report. Music was 
performed by a choir from the Warren Street Chapel. Addresses were made 
by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, Rev. Mr. Willis of 
Walpole, N. H., Mr. Congdon of New Bedford, Mr. Harlow of Medford, and 
the President, on the following questions : 


“1, Must the primary truths of Christianity be implanted in the young mind 
by instruction, before we can reach the affections and move the soul to the 
highest action ? 

2. How can the Scriptural idea of Christ be most clearly imparted to the 
pupil’s mind ? 

3. How far should oral and textual instruction be separated ? And what is 
the value of text books and story books in Sunday School instruction ? 

4. Do general lessons or addresses by the superintendent or by a stranger 
promote the highest advancement of a Sunday School ? 

5. What, on the part of teachers and pupils, should be the home preparation 
for the Sunday School ? 

6. Are there not peculiarities in the present religious state of the communi- 
ty, which call for extraordinary efforts on the part of Sunday School teachers ?” 





Massacuusetts Evaneericat Missionary Society. — The annual meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Thursday. The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year:— President, Hon. Richard Sullivan ; 
Vice-President, Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Chandler Rob- 
bins; Treasurer, Nathaniel Thayer, Esq.; Auditor, Peter Mackintosh, Esq. ; 
Trustees, Hon. Levi Lincoln, Hon, 8. C. Phillips, Hon. Sidney Willard, 
Benjamin Guild, Esq., J. W. Foster, Esq., Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., 
Rev. Samuel Barrett, Rev. Alonzo Hill, Rev. C. T. Thayer, Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, Rev. A. D. Wheeler, Peter Mackintosh, Esq.; Executive Commit- 
tee, Benjamin Guild, Esq., Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., Rev. Samuel Bar- 
rett, Rev. A. P. Peabody, Rev. Chandler Robbins, N. Thayer, Esq. — Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody was chosen to preach a sermon in aid of the objects and 
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funds of the Society at the next anniversary. A vote was passed expressing 
the respect and gratitude of the Society to the memory of the late Rev. Mr. 
Rogers of Bernardston, Mass., who had for many years faithfully and efficient- 
ly discharged the duties of a Missionary, and whose many Christian graces 
commended him to the esteem and love of all who saw their manifestation or 
felt their influence. 





Massacuusetts Coronization Society. — At the business meeting of 
this Association, the following gentlemen were chosen officers for the year to 
come :— President, Hon. Simon Greenleaf, L L. D. of Cambridge. Vice 
Presidents, Rev. L. Woods, D. D. of Andover; Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D. 
of Boston; Rev. William Hague of Boston; Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., 
Pittsfield; Rev. William M. Rogers, Boston; Rev. Charles Brooks, Boston ; 
R. A. Chapman, Esq., Springfield. Treasurer, Secretary and General Agent, 
Rev. Joseph Tracy of Boston. Auditor, Eliphalet Kimball, Esq. of Boston. 
Directors, Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. of Dedham; Rev. George W. 
Blagden, Boston; Hon. A. R. Thompson, Charlestown; Henry Edwards, Esq., 
Boston; T. R. Marvin, Esq., Boston; J. V. C. Smith, M. D., Boston; J. C. 
Dunn, Esq., Boston ; James Hayward, Esq., Boston. The annual report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Tracy. This paper stated the whole amount 
of the Society’s available means — including a balance of $575 91, left over 
from last year —to be $4171 17. There were 22 additional life-members, 
whose subscriptions had been completed —and 22 also, a part of whose pay- 
ments only had been made. The expenses of the year were $3656 17, and 
the balance in the treasury was $515. A series of resolutions —contempla- 
ting the acceptance of the Report, and a vigorous action on the part of the 
Association — was offered, and supported by Rev. Dr. Hitchcock of Ran- 
dolph, Rev. Charles Brooks, William Brigham, Esq., Rev. Dr. Waterbury of 
Boston, and Rev. Dr. Humphrey of Pittsfield. The resolutions were then 
adopted, the Report accepted, and the meeting adjourned. 





Anti-Stavery Convention. —'The various assemblages convoked by this 
body the present year, at the Marlboro’ Chapel, offered to the Christian public 
a painful and mortifying spectacle. It was humiliating beyond measure, to 
see a noble enterprise of humanity compromised and disgraced by the disor- 
derly scenes enacted at meetings professing to stand forth as the exponent and 
expression of the Abolition movement. The riotous confusion and unchris- 
tian violence of the auditory, restrained at last only by the interference of 
the police, the irreverence and the extravagance of the Resolutions, went far 
to counterbalance the good effects of several really eloquent speeches. By 
such a course of proceedings there is reason to fear that the advocates of this 
benevolent and philanthropic cause will soon do more to defeat their end, and 
bring deserved contempt on their measures, than their bitterest enemies can 
do. Immediate emancipation is too generous and just an object to be thwarted 
by these enormous laxities; by giving up the meetings of its friends to a sort 
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of manners quite below the dignity of South Sea barbarians. Frederic 
Douglass, Esq., the President, was prevented from attending to his official 
duties a large part of the time by illness. We never have seen so much 
cause to be thankful that Anti-Slavery sentiments have already secured a 
lodgment in the mind and heart of the community, for if they depended on 
demonstrations like these, they would have small chance of prevalence or 
success. And yet we would not forget to honor those to whom honor is due, 
for taking the lead in the first agitation of the subject, even though they have 
fallen for a time among vulgar associates. Heaven send them wise counsels 
and decent friends. 


League or Human Broruernoop.— An association recently organized 
under this title, had a course of interesting meetings during Anniversary 
week, at the church in Bromfield Street, at which some of the questions relating 
to the progress of peace principles, the extinction of all war and hatred, the 
diffusion of the Gospel of love, and the pacific adjustment of international 
differences were discussed by able speakers. 


New York Unrrarran Association ANNIVERSARY. — This meeting was 
held in New York city, at the Church of the Divine Unity, May 13, 1847, — 
Zebedee Cook, Esq., in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Samuel May 
of Massachusetts. Rev. Mr. Bellows of N. Y. offered a series of resolutions, 
on which addresses were made by Rev. John Pierpont of Troy, Rev. E. Buck- 
ingham of Trenton, Rev. G. W. Hosmer of Buffalo, Rev. Mr. De Lange of the 
Meadville Theological School, Judge Greenwood of ; Brooklyn, and Rey. Mr. 
May of Massachusetts. The resolutions related to the progress of Liberal 
Christianity ; the right method of diffusing it; the proper relation of Unitarian 
Christians to the cause of religion in the State of New York, to the age, and to 
each other; the Scriptural authority for this form of faith; and the duty of 
sustaining and aiding that promising and already useful institution, the Mead- 
ville Theological School. Measures were taken for the employment of a mis- 
sionary, for the dissemination of Unitarian writings, and for a largely increased 
circulation of the “ Christian Inquirer.” 


British anp Foretan Unitarian Association ANNIVERSARY. — The 
meeting was held May 26, at Hackney. The annual sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dr. Beard of Manchester, and is spoken of as a performance of very 
high merit. The greater portion of the discussion at the business meeting, 
was devoted to the question whether an invitation from Unitarian ministers in 
America to attend the anniversaries in Boston, ought to be accepted while 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Unitarian Association is a slave- 
holder; and whether this reason for declining should be stated. It was ascer- 
tained at last, that the invitation did not come from the American Unitarian 
Association, but from individuals. At the “Breakfast,” Dr. Bowring, M. P.. 
presided, and eloquent speeches were made by distinguished gentlemen. 








